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Next Month— 


@ “Growing Toward In- 

dependence,” the theme 
for the March issue, will 
be presented from two 
angles — learning to use 
money and learning to do 
work. John E. Anderson, 
director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has 
prepared the editorial, ‘Di- 
recting One’s Own Affairs.” 


Clara Lambert, director 
of teacher education, Sum- 
mer Play Schools Associa- 
tion, New York City, will 
discuss “What Is Suitable 
Work for Children” and 
will evaluate work in terms 
of its contribution to richer 
living of the individual 
and of those with whom 
he works. A delightful ex- 
ample of how children 
worked together to pro- 
duce an opera has 
contributed by Josephine 
Bowden, Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. 


Anna Eva McLin, direc- 
tor of the Child Education 
Foundaton, New York 
City, will present an article 
on “Children and Money” 
developed from the point 
of view of how we can 
help children evaluate it 
properly and learn to spend 
it wisely. Willard Olson, 
professor of education at 
the University of Michigan, 
has prepared a short article 
on “The Child As a Con- 
sumer,” a timely and rather 
a different approach to a 
new phase of childhood 
education. 


“Democracy in Action” 
—a symposium of teach- 
ers’ interpretations of dem- 
ocratic living and working 
together at school will com- 
plete the issue. 


EXTRA COPIES—Orders for 
extra copies of this issue 
must be received by the As- 
sociation for Childhood Edu- 
cation, by the tenth of the 
month of issue. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 1201-16th ST. N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Children's Charter 


OR EVERY child fr.» buth through adolescence, promotion of health, 
including health insiruction and a health program, wholesome physical 
and mental recreation, with teachers and leaders adequately trained 





Sage EVERY child a school which is safe from hazards, sanitary, properly 
equipped, lighted and ventilated. For younger children nursery schools 
and kindergartens to supplement home care 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


The Need Fox Cooperation 
flmong C. ommunity Health Agencies 


GJ: ONE VIEWS OBJECTIVELY the wide range of the general and 
specialized services advocated to protect and to promote health 
in the modern community, he will be impressed by the variety of 
public and private facilities and by the diversity of effort which 
engages the personnel attached to such undertakings. No special 
faculty is required to discern the need for cooperation among the 
agencies which render these services. Obviously, careful integration 
of effort is required if the community is to be served effectively. 


Some types of health service intimately affect the individual, while 
others operate outside the boundaries of his immediate interest. The 
latter group embraces such items as pure water and milk supplies, 
proper sewage disposal, the sanitation of public buildings, safe 
housing, and the control of food and drugs. These group-protection 
measures are provided without conscious effort on the part of the 
citizen and have come to be accepted by him as a matter of course. 


Other specialized services are required for the care of the mentally 
ill and defective, the tuberculous and the crippled; the prevention of 
industrial disease and accident, and the care of mothers and children. 


The personal health services, however, more directly concern the 
average man, especially those which relate to the control of communi- 
cable diseases and to the restoration of the sick to health. These 
include hospital, medical, nursing and dental care and certain services 
provided by health departments. Every family in the community will 
perhaps make use of these personalized services at one time or 
another. 


It is difficult to conceive of an undertaking of broader social 
implications than an adequately developed public health program. 


| giestiig HEALTH SERVICES reach the public through many 
agencies. Some are public organizations supported entirely by 
tax funds and controlled by the local government. Others are volun- 
tary agencies supported chiefly by private funds and controlled by 
nonofficial groups. Still other services which require extensive and 
costly equipment and specialized personnel—such as state mental 
and tuberculosis hospitals—are provided outside the community. 
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All of these agencies, whether public or private, are devoted to 
the fundamental purposes of providing needed services for the 
protection of health and the conservation of human life. Costly experi- 
ence has shown that their efforts are directly and effectively focused 
upon the health problems of the individual only when the several 
agencies operate together. No one group can know or meet all the 
needs, fill all the gaps, or correct all the inefficiencies. Only by pooling 
knowledge, experience, interests, efforts, and resources can the maxi- 
mum benefits from community health services be attained. 


Coordination of public health effort does not imply the dissolution 
of any agency that is providing an essential service. What is needed is 
careful and objective study of the health and related services by 
representatives of all interested community groups and agencies, in 
order that specific needs may be visualized and duplications avoided. 
Should such a study indicate that one agency can profitably relinquish 
certain activities to another, the value and future efficiency of the 
first is not impaired. Rather, that agency is released for a better 
performance of functions in which it may excel or for the develop- 
ment of new services which other organizations cannot provide. 


HILE LEADERSHIP in such a movement must necessarily be 

drawn from among trained and experienced persons, the 
undertaking will lack enduring strength unless it has the support of 
an informed public. Perhaps the outstanding need of the present phase 
of public health endeavor is for public education in the fundamentals 
of hygiene and sanitation. This presupposes a uniformity of aim and 
a fusion of effort in which health and education agencies strive 
shoulder to shoulder —Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


Public Health 


ame health is the science and the art of preventing dis- 
ease, prolonging life, and promoting physical health and 
efficiency through organized community efforts for the sanita- 
tion of the environment, the control of community infections, 
the education of the individual in principles of personal hygiene, 
the organization of medical and nursing service for the early 
diagnosis and preventive treatment of disease, and the develop- 
ment of the social machinery which will insure to every indi- 
vidual a standard of living adequate for the maintenance of 
health; organizing these benefits in such fashion as to enable 
every citizen to realize his birthright of health and longevity. 
—C. E. A. Winslow. From “Untilled Fields of Public Health.” 
Modern Medicine, March 1920, 2:183-91. 
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By HAZEL J. CUBBERLEBY 


The Importance of Relaxation 


FOR TEACHER AND CHILD 


Relaxation and rest as important attributes 
inherent in the school program are receiving 
more and more attention. Miss Cubberley, 
supervisor of directed teaching in physical 
education, University of California at Los 
Angeles, names three things teachers can do 
to bring about relaxation for themselves and 
their pupils. She discusses five important 
factors which enter into a solution of the 
problem of nervous tension and gives some 
practical illustrations of how these factors 
may contribute to the development of calm- 


ness and self-possession. 


WE LIVE in a “jitter-bug” age. Tensions, 
insecurity, uncertainty, wars and rumors 
of wars are the order of the day. With 
adults under constant strain it is small 
wonder that children react in kind. Pres- 
sures on both children and_ teachers 
are increasing; nervous disorders among 
adults are at an all time high in hospitals 
for mental diseases. 

What can the teacher do to bring about 
calmness and self-possession in this restless 
machine age? She can do three things: 
she can maintain a calm and peaceful 
working atmosphere; she can organize 
periods of relaxation as and when needed; 
she can offer antidotes for tired nerves and 
bodies. However, she cannot do the whole 
job alone. There are many factors which 
enter into the solution of this problem of 
nervous tension. Among the most impor- 
tant are control of the environment, ad- 
ministrative cooperation, play and recre- 
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ation, rest and relaxation, and the teacher 
herself. We shall discuss each of these in 
turn. 


Control of the Environment 


The school environment too often con- 
tributes to an accumulation of nervous 
tensions. In situations with which one is 
very familiar, one tends to overlook condi- 
tions that would be all too obvious in a 
strange situation. Of first importance, then, 
is the need to look at the school and class- 
room environment in a critical manner. 

Is there the necessary light without glare 
or shadow? Does the teacher move about 
the room so that she may see the black- 
board and illustrative materials from the 
points of view and angles from which they 
are seen by each of the pupils? Eyestrain 
is probably one of the most frequently 
overlooked factors conducive to nervous- 
ness and irritation. Causes that contribute 
to strain of any kind must be removed. 

If the school or classroom happens to 
get the full brunt of traffic noises either 
from within or without the school, is there 
any attempt to do something about it? 
Constant noise and confusion will work 
against all efforts to keep the immediate 
environment calm and peaceful. The prin- 
cipal might have the streets around the 
school marked with signs, such as School: 
Zone of Quiet. 

Some teachers may brag about their 
ability to get concentrated work from 
pupils in the midst of noise and confusion; 
others may feel that children should learn 
to concentrate under any conditions. They 
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do not have the slightest idea how all 
these irritations are beating against the 
nerve endings and increasing the tension 
under which the children are working. 
Ignoring things may not be the best solu- 
tion if there is a possibility of removing 
the cause. 

Another element of first importance in 
the environment is the relationship be- 
tween pupils and teacher. Building up 
group morale, consideration for one an- 
other, cooperation and understanding are 
vital for a relaxed, happy working unit. 


Administrative Cooperation 


Absence of stress and strain in the class- 
room is often indicative of fine working 
relationships between teachers and admin- 
istrators. Administrators and school board 
members can do a great deal to reduce 
teacher tensions. They can provide clerical 
help for necessary records, for scoring tests 
and grading papers; they can eliminate 
unnecessary reports that serve only to clut- 
ter the office files, and they can make every 
effort to keep the teacher load fairly dis- 
tributed. 

There is an increasing recognition of the 
need for solution of the problem of teacher 
load. The November 1939 Research Bul- 
letin of the National Education Association 
is devoted to a consideration of this prob- 
lem. Mr. Willard E. Givens, the executive 
secretary, says in the foreword, “In recent 
years the problem of teacher load has 
assumed new significance. During the de- 
pression teachers have been called upon 
to assume, not only larger classes, but 
many emergency welfare responsibilities. 
At the same time, new emphases in the 
curriculum have required more attention 
to the individual pupil and greater teach- 
er participation in community affairs. Step 
by step the burdens upon the classroom 
teacher have become heavier.” 

Administrators can give kindly consid- 
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eration to the teachers’ in-school life and 
reap benefits in improved school morale. 
At times a principal may find that giving 
a teacher another grade or class, or even 
transferring one pupil to another teacher, 
may restore calm and re-establish a con- 
structive working atmosphere in a Situa- 
tion that had been full of strain. Admin- 
istrators can frequently adjust programs 
so that teachers are not directly in charge 
of a class every period of the day; they 
can see that problem children are segre- 
gated or, at least, if they must be scattered 
through the classes, that no one teacher 
has an overload of problem children. 

At University High School in Los An- 
geles, Mr. Ralph Wadsworth, the princi- 
pal, has been for some years carrying on 
a campaign for the relief of “teacher ten- 
sions.” Such a campaign is no more es- 
sential in a high school than it is on all 
school levels. All principals can do some- 
thing to remove “useless tension produc- 
ers” by such means as “reducing class in- 
terruptions, eliminating useless bells, con- 
densing routine information in bulletins. 
eliminating useless faculty meetings, as- 
semblies, and special events.” At Univer- 
sity High School, “the teachers are in the 
know as to why certain things are being 
done; they are kept free from worry in- 
duced by too rigid supervision. They are 
encouraged to use their own initiative to 
do things the best way they know how, 
and the administrative staff constantly 
seeks to bring out the potential power of 
each teacher.” Fortunate, indeed, is the 
principal who has developed a philosophy 
for his school that includes democratic 
principles in the relationships between 
faculty and administration. 

Fears and feelings of insecurity must 
be eliminated if tensions in the classroom 
are to decrease. Salary scales, while high- 
er than for some other workers, in many 
instances do not allow the teacher to es- 
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tablish a satisfactory, out-of-school living 
environment. She is often fearful that her 
teaching contract will not be renewed, and 
that she will lack economic security in 
later life. While there may be teachers 
who take unfair advantage of “tenure,” 
in the main this type of security is neces- 
sary if the teacher is to give her best con- 
centration to the job of teaching. 

The school is but a part of the larger 
community environment with its varied 
standards, beliefs, and prejudices. The 
teacher must, of course, expect to take 
part in school and community social activi- 
ties. Through such contacts she comes to 
know children and parents and to have a 
better understanding of the pupils in her 
classroom. She should not, however, be 
expected to devote every minute of her 
waking hours to school and community 
work. 

Meetings of professional organizations 
are too often scheduled during short vaca- 
tion periods, and many summer vacations 
are spent in attending summer sessions. 
There is no desire here to suggest that 
there is not great value for the teacher in 
these activities; there is the desire, how- 
ever, to suggest that even good things 
may be overdone. In far too many in- 
stances, the pupils return from holidays 
to be greeted by teachers suffering from 
accumulated fatigue instead of sparkling 
with new inspiration and renewed mental 
and physical vigor. For too many, the 
“grind” has just begun again. 

An entire day in a classroom filled with 
lively, active children tires even the most 
healthy and enthusiastic teacher. There 
should be some time during the day when 
she could be alone for even a brief period. 
Comfortable, cheerful rest rooms should 
be provided. Complete relaxation for even 
five minutes often provides enough physi- 
cal energy to finish the day without undue 
fatigue. Committee meetings, faculty meet- 
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ings, curriculum experimentation, reports, 
extra-curricular duties, campaigns for or- 
ganized community groups, home-room 
contests, public performances, and special 
programs take such a toll of teacher energy 
and health that wise administrators are 
seriously and conscientiously involved in 
taking inventory of the total teacher load, 
not just the pupil to teacher ratio. 


Play and Recreation 


Children, paradoxically, often work 
hardest at their play. But play is an activ- 
ity that is both relaxing and different. The 
social activity that is a large part of 
games and dramatic play, in addition to 
the muscular activity, frees the body and 
mind from other tensions. Vigorous, 
whole-hearted play is a perfect antecedent 
for the nap or complete rest that should 
follow. 

Play periods are golden opportunities 
for the teacher to become better acquaint- 
ed with the children as they are com- 
pletely natural while playing. Play solves 
the problem of discipline. Behavior prob- 
lems and difficulties in getting along with 
others may be easily handled at this time. 
The teacher who plays with the children, 
actively participating in their games, will 
find relaxation in forgetting other prob- 
lems and duties. She will find, too, that the 
children have greater respect and liking 
for her in the classroom. The habits of 
group cooperation and team play will 
carry over from the playing field and the 
teacher will be delighted with the cordial 
response that becomes part of the class- 
room working-together. If the children 
are allowed and encouraged to play with 
spirit and carefree abandon, to laugh and 
frolic and give vent to pent-up emotions 
on the playground, the classroom will be 
a calmer place by far. 

Play is very real to the child; he actually 
is the person or thing that he dramatizes. 
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As he grows, he passes through successive 
periods rich with opportunity for certain 
learnings, periods which do not come 
again. Teachers should have a definite fund 
of knowledge as to the developmental 
stages of the boys and girls in their classes. 

The need for play and vigorous muscu- 
lar activity in the lower grades has been 
well presented by John Mason Tyler in 
his book, Growth and Education: 


Nervous prostration must be prevented by 
physical exercise in the kindergarten and lower 
grades. Here the foundation of power must be 
laid deep and strong. * * * The child during 
its earlier years should be educated far more 
through the muscles and sense-organs than di- 
rectly through the brain. * * * The young 
child is largely an animal. Our chief aim should 
be to keep him a healthy animal, and to pro- 
mote the growth of the fundamental organs and 
powers.! 

Different portions of our muscular system 
have arisen at different ages, and they grow 
younger as we go out from the trunk to the ends 
of the fingers and downward to the toes. The 
central and fundamental are older than the pe- 
ripheral and accessory.” 

The best physiologists insist upon the fullest 
development of these fundamental centers. They 
are the seats of endurance which enable us to 
hold out against the strain of modern life, es- 
pecially in the hurry and fret of our great cities. 
They must be strengthened at all costs in the 
children of parents who show any signs or traces 
of nervous weakness, in all the children of the 
business and professional classes, and in those 
children who will later enter these lines of work. 
The high-strung American girl needs this pre- 
ventive and developing treatment more than any 
other form or kind of education. 

In one word, if we are to fortify the nervous 
system of the child so that it will not collapse 
in nervous prostration under the strain of mod- 
ern life, we must encourage him to use the heavy 
muscles of trunk, legs and shoulders. He must 
run, jump, throw ball, and tussle with his 
mates. We shall find reason to believe that the 
most profitable period for this exercise is when 
the child is in the kindergarten or lower school 
grades.® 


1Growth and Education. By John Mason Tyler. New 
York; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1907, p. 47. 

2 Tbid., p. 40. 

‘Tbid., p. 41. 
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Rest and Relaxation 


The very best kind of relaxation is un- 
troubled sleep. Next in importance is the 
ability to take advantage of odd moments 
during the day when muscles and nerves 
and mind are completely relaxed for brief 
periods. Unless such habits are firmly es- 
tablished in the early years the adult finds 
the process a difficult one to learn. For 
younger children a nap, just preceding 
or immediately following the mid-morn- 
ing nutrition period, will do wonders, 
Whenever the teacher becomes conscious 
of increasing tension or strain it is wise 
for her to stop all work and devote a few 
minutes to relaxation. 

School programs should be flexible 
enough so that each teacher may introduce 
rest periods as and when needed. Emphasis 
should be not only upon individual dif- 
ferences but upon group differences as 
well. It should not be necessary for the 
principal to ring a bell to indicate a rest 
period for the entire school. It is, rather, 
the responsibility of each teacher to see 
that her pupils have a real rest period fol- 
lowing each activity period, never less than 
once an hour for the lower grade chil- 
dren. After tension, there must be release 
and after activity, relaxation. Frequent 
periods of vigorous activity alternating 
with those of rest produce the best results. 

There are so many evidences of Na- 
ture’s way of restoring strength and energy 
it is strange that adults have not more 
consistently realized the need for rhythmic 
periods of activity and rest, activity and 
relaxation. Anyone at all familiar with 
the play of animals must have been im- 
pressed with the complete and perfect re- 
laxation that immediately follows the 
rompings of kittens and puppies. If chil- 
dren and adults would let go as complete- 
ly there would be no need for articles 
about the importance of relaxation. If 
there is any place in this country where 
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children cannot see kittens and puppies 
playing hard and then curling up for a 
nap, it might be an excellent idea for the 
reacher to bring a kitten to school so that 
the children might see a perfect model of 
limp and complete repose. 

Rest is not more important for the early 
ages than it is for the primary and ele- 
mentary school children. Although de- 
sirable, it is not necessary to have the chil- 
dren in the primary grades lie down on 
cots in order to provide for essential rest 
periods. Children in classrooms can put 
their heads down on their folded arms on 
desks or tables and, through training, learn 
to induce complete limpness. The room 
should be quiet; all movements should be 
reduced to a minimum; there should be 
plenty of fresh air, and the attitude of 
mind should be calm and peaceful. Mental 
and emotional strain must be eliminated. 

Alternate stretching upward followed 
by complete relaxation will produce defi- 
nite relief from tension. Stretching tall and 
yawning should precede closing the eyes 
and leaning the head on folded arms. 
Breathe deeply once or twice, then regu- 
larly. It will be necessary at first to at- 
tempt consciously to relax the muscles as 
muscle tension often continues even 
though the person may not be aware of 
it. The leg and back muscles must also be 
untensed. There should be a complete let- 
down with no talking and no movement. 
It will help to darken the room during 
these periods of repose. 

Some children need slightly longer rest 
periods than do others in order to induce 
complete relaxation. The resourceful teach- 
er will find a way to allow this longer 
rest without making the child conspicuous. 

The teacher may help to create a re- 
laxed working atmosphere by concentrat- 
ing attention upon one task at a time, by 
avoiding the piling up of too many tasks, 
and by seeing that tasks that are attempted 
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may be completed. Plan for each child to 
have the satisfaction of success for his 
own level of achievement. Plan to work 
while working and play while playing. 
Children should learn to do tasks in a 
calm, unhurried manner. 

The primary teacher who helps her pu- 
pils to build routine habits of rest and re- 
laxation has contributed a great deal to 
the health and well-being of future cit- 
izens. Attitudes favoring relaxation need 
to be learned and the best example is a 
teacher who believes enough to practice 
what she teaches. 


The Teacher Herself 


No discussion of the importance of re- 
laxation would be complete without men- 
tion of the teacher’s responsibility to devel- 
op an intelligent attitude toward her own 
need for physical fitness and recreation. 

Too often, teacher's lives are devoted 
to their work with a fanaticism that de- 
feats its very purpose. Teachers should 
learn to play if they have not already 
solved their leisure time problems and 
privileges. They should learn to get away 
from the school atmosphere whenever pos- 
sible. Far too many teachers find them- 
selves with no topic of conversation ex- 
cept the school, the pupils, or the other 
teachers. It is excellent to be interested 
in one’s pupils but not to the exclusion 
of all other ideas and interests. 

The tendency to be continually in a 
state of nervous tension takes a toll in 
diminished efficiency and is often manifest 
in irritability and impatience i.. the class- 
room. The teacher's voice becomes high 
pitched and has an exasperating effect on 
the children with resulting increased ten- 
sion and nervousness. The teacher is such 
an important part of the environment that 
she should appreciate the significance of 
her own mental and physical health. 

Much has been written in recent years 
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about the tendency of the teacher group 
to develop residual tensions. Signs of resi- 
dual tension are legion; they are manifest 
as fatigue, lassitude, irritability, excitabili- 
ty, decreased mental efficiency, nervous- 
ness, talkativeness, tightened muscles in 
the back of the neck, frowning, and so on. 
Children and teachers alike would bene- 
fit if they played games out-of-doors for 
an hour after school was over. Simple 
games, easy to play, leave one happy, ex- 
hilarated, relaxed and ready for dinner 
and whatever the evening may bring. 
Realization of the fact that she is tense 
and that the children tend to irritate, is 
but the first step in the removal of the 
cause. She must diligently apply herself to 
the business of getting enough rest and 
relaxation and recreation. Games such as 
tennis, golf, badminton or volleyball will 
provide the exercise and companionship 
that are essential to carefree recreational 
pursuits. Hobbies such as gardening, pho- 
tography or crafts will take the mind 
away from the ever present thoughts of 


school and send one back refreshed in 

body and soul for the next day’s work. 
The teacher who believes in the impor- 

tance of relaxation (and who does not?) 
will find many interesting facts and sug- 
gestions in the following books: 

Jacobson, Edmund. You Must Relax. N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill, 1934. 201 p. 

Keliher, Alice V. Life and Growth. N. Y.: D. 
Appleton-Century, 1938. 245 p. 

National Education Association. Fit to Teach. 
Ninth Yearbook, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1938. 276 p. 

O'Shea, M. V. The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs. Valparaiso, Indiana: The Children’s 
Foundation, 1924. 516 p. 

Patrick, G. T. W. The Psychology of Relaxation 
N. Y.: Houghton Mifflin, 1916. 280 p. 

Progressive Education Association. Growth and 
Development; The Basis for Educational 
Programs. N. Y.: D. Appleton-Century, 1936. 
292 p. 

Rathbone, Josephine L. Corrective Physical 
Education. 2nd Ed. Rev. Philadelphia: W. B 
Saunders, 1939. 305 p. 

Tyler, John Mason. Growth and Education. 
N. Y.: Houghton Mifflin, 1907. 294 p. 


a CHILD 1s a creation more wonderful than any work of art. 

He comes into the world with eyes to see and ears to hear and a heart to love. 
He is dependent and at the mercy of the adults who minister to his needs. 

These adults feed him and clothe him and send him to school. 

They love him and praise him or blame him, often in the light of their own faulty 


yardsticks. 


They label him “good” or “bad” and he learns that these yardsticks inhibit his world 


and stifle his soul. 


Their discipline follows the moods and the whims of adults and he is confused. 
He hears his faults talked of with other grown-ups and he is ashamed. 
They compare him with brother, with sister, with friend, and he is afraid. 


He feels insecure in this world of adults. 


He creates devices and builds his defenses against these adults who people his world 
He lies and he cheats, he steals or he yells, he retreats or he bullies. 

His defenses become the pattern of his behavior and fashion his world. 

Whether this world be a happy one or a world of interminable conflicts 

Is determined largely by the attitudes of those who guide his first eager steps as he 


learns to walk. 


It is determined also by those who teach him the skills in the school where he goes 
A child is a creation more wonderful than any work of art. 
He is a newcomer here and eager to learn; help him to feel secure and at home. 


—Genevieve L. Lawless, Student at Northern Illinois 
Teachers College. De Kalb, Illinois. 
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By FRANK W. HUBBARD 


Who Wants to Play a Harp? 


Safety education like education for character 
and citizenship cannot be taught as an end 
in itself nor isolated as subject matter to be 
learned in codes, mottoes, slogans, and songs. 
Safety education is involved in almost every- 
thing we do and is based upon an intelligent 
sensitiveness to one’s environment, the devel- 
opment and use of one’s judgment, the acqui- 
sition of certain bodily skills, and an under- 
standing of the difference between caution 
and fear. Mr. Hubbard is associate director 


of research, National Education Association, 


Washington, D.C. 


IN A LIMERICK CONTEST on safety 
a young third grade miss from Indiana 
turned in the following: 


There was a young boy with a sled, 
He never once troubled his head 
To look at the corner 

And now he’s a goner— 

He's playing his harp now instead.! 


Regardless of the quality of poetry ex- 
emplified—the fundamental idea seems to 
be clear. Nearly two thousand years ago 
the Roman poet, Horace, asked the ques- 
tion: “Who can hope to be safe?” His 
answer was: “Guard himself as he may, 
every moment’s an ambush.” If things 
were ambush-like in Horace’s time how 
Should we describe conditions today? 


Misplaced Emphasis 


Today many people are concerned about 
automobile and traffic hazards. They have 





_' Prepared by Beverly Lantz, Grade III, Rudisill School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Printed in Let’s Do Safety Lim- 
ericks, American Book Company, New York, (no date), 
22 p 
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a right to be. In 1938 there were 32,400 
persons killed in motor vehicle accidents; 
personal injuries amounted to more than 
a million. Nearly 1200 of the total num- 
ber of deaths were children under five 
years of age. 

Yet why are we so concerned over 
motor vehicle accidents and so blind to 
safety in the home? For every child under 
five years of age killed in motor vehicle 
accidents four lose their lives in home ac- 
cidents. There is indeed no place like 
home—for accidents! In 1938 a total of 
31,500 persons were killed in home acci- 
dents; nearly five million received non- 
fatal injuries. 

Why then, we repeat, is there so much 
concern about traffic accidents and so lit- 
tle about home difficulties? First, motor 
vehicle accidents occur in public places; 
more people see and hear about them. 
Second, motor vehicle deaths are usually 
investigated by the police; home accidental 
deaths are not usually investigated off- 
cially. Third, motor vehicle accidents are 
much more dramatic; it isn’t dramatic to 
fall down the stairs (although it may be 
just as fatal! ). Finally, many persons have 
incorrectly decided that home accidents 
“just happen” while motor vehicle hazards 
can be corrected through the activities of 
safety organizations. 


Presentday Impediments 


Much credit belongs to the safety groups 
who have worked steadily for better en- 
gineering, enforcement, and education. 
Yet there are certain aspects that can be 
improved. First, in any extensive contact 
with safety experts one is disturbed by 
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the amount of jealousy that exists. Part 
of the trouble arises from the fact that 
one group may roundly condemn the self- 
ish and commercial advantages sought by 
those who use the safety movement as a 
“front” for special purposes. The criticized 
groups return the compliments in full 
measure. Then the fighting begins—or 
rather, continues. Part of the existing 
jealousy arises not so much from quarrel- 
ling over motives as from a scramble for 
credit. Nearly everyone likes publicity. In 
this competitive world, safety activities 
frequently advance on the basis of public 
reputation rather than intrinsic merit. 
Another curious fact in the field of safe- 
ty and safety education is the negative 
emphasis. Most of the booklets and bul- 
letins produced to date overwork the word 
“don’t.” Don’t run—don’t jump—don’t 
touch this—don’t play with that, and so 
on through an endless list. The fundamen- 
tal reason for this condition is that lay- 
men have usually prepared the material 
and they prefer the direct approach 
through commands. When commands 
break down, the tendency is to turn to 
“fear” in materials. The formula becomes 
“command them first—then scare ‘em.” 
Thus in the safety movement we have 
recapitulated the theories of teaching 
which have dominated in other areas of 
education where laymen have pioneered. 
Gradually as educators take over an area 
of instruction we have an application of 
the more modern theories of education. 
The approach to the desired outcome be- 
comes more indirect and less by fiat; the 
control of the individual becomes more 
self-imposed and less by outside pressure; 
the area of instruction assumes its respec- 
tive place in life and drops the campaign 
characteristics of its early development. 
In other words, better teaching takes place 
and publicity slips on to awaken the som- 
nambulant public mind to new problems. 
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Still another unpleasant aspect of the 
safety movement is the type of pressure 
brought by groups in securing the adop- 
tion of their programs. Two undesirable 
procedures have been used: One may be 
called the “infiltration” process whereby 
safety groups actually take over the in- 
struction of pupils as has been done 
through traffic and safety clubs. When 
this happens the superintendent, principal, 
or teacher is facing a possible legal hazard. 
Parents may challenge the right of teach- 
ers to surrender the school time of pupils 
to non-certificated laymen for instructional 
purposes. Furthermore, if pupils are hand- 
ed over for instruction in safety, other 
pressure groups may say: “Let us have the 
children for our purposes.” 

A second type of pressure is where a 
single safety group “‘sells” the local cham- 
ber of commerce or other community 
group upon a copyrighted plan of safety. 
If teachers hesitate—perhaps ask to sub- 
mit the question to professional discus- 
sion—they are called opponents of safety 
education. Newspaper editorials may ac- 
cuse the educators of lacking in vision and 
demand their resignation. The fundamen- 
tal issue—the right of professional experi- 
ence and judgment to play upon the prob- 
lem—is lost in the fog of name calling. 
Under the circumstances educators may be 
forced to capitulate; the pressure group 
celebrates another victory in the forward 
march of “safety”; and the public seldom 
appreciates its failure to utilize the pro- 
fessional brains for which it pays taxes. 

Another serious weakness of much of 
the current safety instruction is that it is 
alien to the everyday experiences of chil- 
dren. Some of it is organized by adults 
in terms of adult problems. Part of it is 
suggested by national statistics as to the 
most serious hazards. As mentioned before 
we get ourselves into a lather about motor 
vehicle accidents and neglect the hazards 
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of the home. We worry about highway 
problems and ignore studies of the safe 
routes to be taken to school. We overlook 
the dangers of sleds, bicycles, coasters, and 
skates. Newspaper headlines call our at- 
tention to football accidents but we give 
little thought to the hazards of sandlot 
games and unsupervised play. 


What the School Can Do 


“Always new tasks but never any of the 
old ones taken away,” said one patient 
teacher in the November 1939 N.E.A. 
Research Bulletin. At first thought “safety” 
appears to be just a new school subject. 
It really should not be—at least not in 
the primary school. Once a teacher recog- 
nizes its possibilities safety becomes a wel- 
come topic for conversations, activities, art, 
handcraft, games, and songs. It means giv- 
ing time and systematic attention before 
rather than after accidents. As in industry 
where safety and efficiency have been 
found to be closely related, so in educa- 
tion the increased well-being of pupils 
may pay instructional dividends. 

Parents and Safety—At no other point 
in the child’s life are the parents so close 
to the school as during the primary years. 
This condition is a real opportunity to 
help parents assume their fair share of 
safety instruction. Of all the accidents to 
school children one in five involves chil- 
dren of the kindergarten and first three 
grades. Here is a subject for discussion not 
only with individual parents but in parent- 
teacher groups. Let us not assume that 
home hazards will not respond to the 
school’s influence. Many a parent has been 
humbled into cleaning up the basement 
under the influence of childish criticism. 

Safe School Buildings — All teachers 
have a responsibility in seeing to it that 
the school buildings and grounds are kept 
in safe condition. If the principal is negli- 
gent in this respect ask him to send a quar- 
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ter to the National Education Association 
for a copy of the Checklist of Safety and 
Safety Education. He will find enough 
questions in this bulletin to keep him 
busy for weeks. Incidentally, the teachers 
will discover that no individual alone may 
hope to discover all the building hazards 
such as splinters in the floors, broken chairs, 
unprotected steam radiators, loose plaster, 
broken windows, and slippery floors. 
Safely to School — Years ago parents 
did not worry much when children were 
“off to school” but today the automobile 
has changed the situation. It isn’t easy to 
teach children to look first to the left and 
then to the right before crossing streets. 
One does not learn in a day how to judge 
the speed and probable path of an ap- 
proaching car. Many serious accidents oc- 
cur to children in using public convey- 
ances, in crossing highways after leaving 
school buses, and even in alighting from 
their parents’ cars at the school door. Safe- 
ty patrols on the streets near the school 
and on school buses have helped to cor- 
rect these difficulties. Courtesy and care- 
fulness can be taught in the classroom 
through dramatizations. By means of traf- 
fic surveys it is possible to discover the 
safest route for children who walk.’ 
Safety at School—Most teachers take a 
great deal for granted with regard to the 
use children will make of the school build- 
ings and grounds. Few young children be- 
fore beginning school have had much ex- 
perience in handling the heavy outside 
doors on school buildings. Long stairs and 
corridors are tempting places to race. Bub- 
bling drinking fountains have bruised the 
lips and broken the teeth of the uninitiated 
(particularly when assisted by a hearty 
boyish shove). Lavatories are a_ prolific 
source of falls and bruises. Playgrounds 
with their cinder or hard surfaces and 





2 Write to the Work Projects Administration for the 
mimeographed guide on Selecting Safest Routes for 
Elementary School Children. 
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metal-tipped apparatus almost drive school 
nurses to distraction. These are but a few 
of the possible environmental hazards to 
which the child should learn to adjust 
under the guidance of the primary teacher. 
Let us not forget the fire-drill exit for 
which the insurance inspectors have given 
us a not altogether deserved scolding.’ 
Safety in Play—Research has supplied 
few answers in safety education but it has 
demonstrated two facts: (1) unorganized 
play is frequently more dangerous than 
organized games, and (2) there are fewer 
accidents when playtime is supervised. Few 
teachers like “yard duty” and still fewer 
know how to do it. Even in so-called play 
periods the teacher often retires.to the 
sidelines. Let us not forget that the healthy 
child, skillful in physical movements, is 
less prone to accidents than the awkward 
child. Young children need to develop 
agility and precision in bodily activity. 
They need to learn the limits of their en- 
durance and strength. In teaching health 
and physical education we are laying the 
groundwork of a successful safety program. 
Safety in the Classroom—Perhaps most 
of the teacher’s problems in safety arise in 
the classroom. Childish hands are not 
skilled in the use of scissors; pencils have 
a way of wandering into the mouths of ac- 
tive children; table legs and chairs appear 
in the most unexpected places. Living to- 
gether without shoving, tripping, and 
scratching is just another case where we 
must learn the experience of the race. 
“But,” asks some weary teacher, “when 
do we get to subjectmatter?” Let us hope 
we never reach subjectmatter in the pri- 
mary grades if by that we mean ten 
minutes a day struggling through “‘safety” 
facts, or memorization of safety rules, or 
some equally stupid performance. Even 
safety songs have their limitations. The 





* Reader's Digest, for February 1939—‘‘Are Fire Drills 
a Farce in Your School ?”. 
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author’s young daughter learned a whole 
book of safety songs when she was three 
years old. As a parlor-chair philosopher 
on safety she could put Plato or Socrates 
to shame. But o. servation of her safety 
practices in life situations has shortened 
the lives of her parents by at least ten 
years. 

It is regrettable but the fact remains 
that there is a dearth of printed instruc- 
tional materials for the teacher of the 
young child. As a step in meeting the de- 
ficiency the N.E.A. Research Division is 
attempting to develop sample units of 
work. For the first grade preliminary 
drafts have been completed on three prob- 
lems—going to and from school, good 
housekeeping with playthings, and han- 
dling of pets. These units are now being 
tried by teachers in several cities and the 
revised units should be ready for publica- 
tion in 1940. Perhaps their greatest con- 
tribution will be to suggest how teachers 
themselves may develop activities based 
upon local conditions and the experiences 
of their own pupils. 

The danger with safety education—as 
in the case of all new areas of study—is 
that teachers will tend to return to the 
less effective instructional methods. Ver- 
balism is likely to become rampant again. 
Attitudes will be forgotten in a wave of 
enthusiasm for codes of conduct, mottoes, 
and slogans. We may succumb to the in- 
sistent demand of laymen that we build 
“safety habits,” (and for all eternity solve 
the safety problem! ). Much that we have 
learned about the value of active pupil 
participation above the levels of memoriza- 
tion and reciting may be submerged. 

Methods in safety education should not 
differ greatly from those used in character 
and civic education. Pupils learn to feel, 
to think, and to act effectively in lifelike 


(Concluded on page 282) 
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By BERTLYN BOSLEY 


ITS IMPORTANCE TO HEALTH 


“While interest in eating is innate it is only 
within the past ten or fifteen years that the 
opportunity to select food with regard to its 
specific nutritional factors has begun to be 
appreciated,” says Miss Bosley, research as- 
sistant in nutrition, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. She discusses six dietary 
essentials and tells why each is important in 


developing the “excellent” child. 


WERE EACH OF US suddenly confront- 
ed with the entire amount of food we 
had consumed in a year it would be alto- 
gether too much for us to carry conveni- 
ently. We can appreciate the load when 
we stop to realize that this would consist 
of 221 pounds of wheat, 135 pounds of 
meat, 252 eggs, 119 pounds of sugar, 17 
pounds of butter, and 156 quarts of milk, 
apart from the more weighty fruits and 
vegetables. (At least this is the yearly per 
capita consumption in the United States. )’ 
Looking at the huge pile we might be 
somewhat amazed at the things we had 
chosen to help these bodies of ours func- 
tion, and perhaps glad that our food selec- 
tions need not be made public. 

Yet, we are indices of the foods we eat. 
A man driving a car at night, who is 
blind for a few minutes after the lights 
of an approaching car have passed him, 
is a menace to safety. This may be because 
his diet is lacking in vitamin A, and what 
a chance to take! A child who is “fussy” 
about his food and has no appetite may 





' Final Report of the Mixed Committee of The League 
of Nations, 1937. 
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simply need some vitamin B: (thiamin) 
included in his diet. A baby, anemic and 
fretful, resenting anyone touching him 
may be showing the effect of a shortage 
of vitamin C. 

While interest in eating is innate it is 
only within the past ten or fifteen years 
that the opportunity a person has to select 
food with regard to its specific nutritional 
factors has begun to be appreciated. The 
known dietary essentials now number 
thirty-five or more and the number is still 
increasing. As the value of each new sci- 
entific discovery becomes established, the 
need of disseminating this beneficial in- 
formation increases. We cannot afford the 
continuance of ignorance which affects the 
physical and mental well being of each 
individual and the future of the race. We 
who are interested in health education are 
faced with the problem of how to transmit 
this valuable knowledge to those who 
need it. 

The speed of scientific advancement in 
this country of ours is so great that the 
world of tomorrow promises to be a place 
of wonders. Man needs to prepare him- 
self, as well as he can, to meet changing 
environmental conditions. We are told of 
the improvement expected in traveling 
facilities yet little is said of the traveler 
who will be using them. In 1935 the Nu- 
trition Committee of The League of Na- 
tions, composed of nutrition experts, met 
to set up basic nutritional standards for 
maintenance of good health in western 
lands. Sir Edward Mellanby, the chairman 
of this Committee, set forth the guiding 
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principle of the conference in this state- 
ment: “We are adopting a new principle 
here—the only normal child is the ex- 
cellent child.” Our present task is to de- 
velop the “excellent child” of whom we 
have all too few. Then we can expect to 
have “excellent men” to live in the world 
of tomorrow. 

What is an “excellent child”? Dr. Mary 
S. Rose of Columbia University in a paper 
read before the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation at its Annual Meeting in 1938 
describes him as a “five-point child with 
a five-point diet.” Barring pathological 
disorders she says he must be (1) up-to- 
weight, have (2) good posture, (3) good 
teeth, (4) rosy cheeks, and (5) bright 
eyes.” Above all this, she explains, “he 
must have tissues so well supplied with 
all nutritional factors that every cell may 
be conceived as living in an environment 
optimal for its health and development.” 
To promote nutrition to the place where 
every child can attain this goal demands 
intelligent perseverance on the part of all 
those interested in the welfare of children. 


The Importance of Calcium 


The essential constituents for the main- 
tenance of good health and growth can 
be supplied by any grocery store plus the 
direct rays of the summer sun. One of the 
least appreciated of these is calcium whose 
intrinsic value is far greater than anyone 
dreamed before modern experimentation 
in nutrition showed its far-reaching im- 
portance. “A quart of milk a day for every 
growing child” is a dictum too often 
scoffed at because children being fed a 
smaller amount of milk appear to be 
growing as fast as those getting the gram 
of calcium a day which a quart of milk 
contains. Unfortunately calcium deficien- 
cies are not easy to see. At the present time 
there are no simple tests to indicate how 
well the body is stocked with calcium. But 
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children do store more on a quart of milk 
than on a pint, when milk is the main 
source of this mineral (as it commonly is). 

Laboratory experiments have shown us 
that healthy young rats placed at wean- 
ing on a calcium-free diet grow for a long 
time at a rate little below that of animals 
fed a diet adequate in calcium. To all out- 
ward appearances the food eaten during 
this time has had no effect on their de- 
velopment. However, an X-ray photo- 
graph tells another story. Here we can see 
thin, almost transparent bones of the 
calcium-free animals in striking contrast 
to the dense bony structure of those re- 
ceiving plenty of calcium. 

Such experiences help us to understand 
why fractures are high among children 
whose supply of calcium is inadequate, 
even though to all external appearances 
their growth seems to be good. In other 
words this shows that we can not tell by 
looking at a child whether or not he has 
a low store of calcium but we must safe- 
guard him against the possibility of grow- 
ing up calcium-poor by providing him 
with an adequate amount of this mineral 
each day. This is most easily done by apply- 
ing the simple rule of “a quart of milk a 
day.” For with the exception of skimmed 
or whole milk cheese, the best sources we 
know to supply the amount of calcium 
equivalent to a quart of milk would be 
twenty-three figs, or forty-six oranges, or 
five pounds of carrots, or thirty-nine eggs. 

When people have grown up without 
knowing what a privilege it is to have 
milk, we may have to seek special ways 
of making it acceptable. A bowl of oyster 
stew or a cup of hot chocolate for lunch, 
a malted milk “float” or a milk shake in 
the middle of the afternoon to revive one’s 
spirits, or a welsh rarebit for Sunday supper 
all contribute calcium to the diet just as 
well as if the milk were served plain. 
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Vitamin “D”—the Calcium Helper 


Calcium needs, as we tell children, a 
“calcium-helper”. In other words, calcium 
is not well utilized unless vitamin D is 
present. The importance of this vitamin is 
now widely recognized and rickets are dis- 
appearing. But children past infancy still 
need vitamin D for their best growth. Be- 
tween 300-400 International units daily 
are recommended. One teaspoonful of cod 
liver oil supplies about 340 International 
units. Older children may prefer vitamin 
D milk which is now widely marketed. 

In the summertime, when much time is 
spent out-of-doors in the sunshine the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun on the skin will 
enable the child to make vitamin D for 
himself, but in the wintertime these rays, 
in the north temperate zone, are only 
twelve per cent as intense as they are in 
June. Consequently, very little vitamin D 
can be formed in the body during the 
cold season because clothing and housing 
prevent even the weakened rays from 
touching the skin. Furthermore, there are 
many days when the sun does not shine 
so that the possibility of benefiting from 
it at this time of year is small. 

Fortunately many relief and charity or- 
ganizations in large cities realize the neces- 
sity of vitamin D for the best health and 
growth of children and provide cod liver 
oil free to those families unable to afford 
it. Sometimes parents refuse to accept it 
saying that their children will not take 
cod liver oil. In school we find that chil- 
dren can be taught not only to take it but 
really to like it. In one class where cod 
liver oil was the subject of a unit of work 
the children learned to enjoy this means 
of getting vitamin D so well that they 
begged to be allowed to continue taking 
it after the unit was concluded. 


Vitamin “A”—Resistance Promoting 


Another vitamin to be provided gener- 
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ously is vitamin A. Fortunately it can be 
found in some very common foods such 
as green leafy vegetables, carrots, toma- 
toes, liver, egg yolk, butter, and milk. 
Those who take cod liver oil (or other 
fish liver oils) for vitamin D also enjoy 
the advantage of a rich supply of vitamin 
A. This is needed in liberal amounts all 
over the body and is held in the tissues 
to help maintain a good reserve. 
. Here again an insufficient supply of 
vitamin A can not be detected merely by 
a cursory examination, but laboratory 
studies have been made which reveal that 
even mild shortages are unfavorable to 
the best health. A test which seems to 
promise much for the future is to deter- 
mine the length of time it takes for eyes 
to adjust to darkness after having been 
subjected to a very bright light. Failure to 
adjust is known as night blindness. Jeans 
and Zentmire of Iowa tested 404 country, 
village, and urban school children in that 
state for night blindness and found the 
vitamin reserves to be low. The highest 
percentage (79%) of vitamin A defi- 
ciency as evidenced by this test was in 
children from the lower economic levels 
of the city. Among the children from the 
upper economic level in the city and the 
village between fifty-three and fifty-six 
percent showed night blindness. Twenty- 
six percent of the country children ex- 
amined showed the deficiency. Upon ad- 
ministration of three teaspoons of cod 
liver oil daily to seventy-eight of these 
children for several weeks all but three 
regained normal sensitivity to darkness. 
If a child’s diet includes one quart of 
milk a day, one teaspoon of cod liver oil, 
an egg, butter, and a serving of green 
leafy vegetable there will be ample vita- 
min A for good growth and health. Also 
with this amount he will be able to build 
up a reserve to use as an aid in resisting 
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all kinds of minor infections which pave 
the way for disease. 


Vitamin “C”—the Antiscorbutic Vitamin 


Lack of vitamin C, the antiscorbutic 
vitamin, produces a condition similar to 
rickets (caused by lack of vitamin D) 
and for about two hundred years scurvy 
was thought to be a variety of rickets. 
Doctors do not often see cases of scurvy 
today, but subacute vitamin C deficiencies 
are still common. Bones and teeth are 
especially impaired by an inadequate 
amount of this vitamin for one of its func- 
tions is to help hold the calcium in the 
structures and another is to maintain the 
health of the gums. An insufficient amount 
of this vitamin shows up in sallow com- 
plexions, lack of stamina, irritability, and 
sometimes in pain in the joints often mis- 
taken for rheumatism. 

Vitamin C is not difficult to obtain if 
we look for it in the right places. It is 
found in growing plants, especially fresh 
green leaves, and in fruits and root veg- 
etables. Tomatoes and citrous fruits are 
excellent sources. In many foods heat de- 
stroys vitamin C to a great extent and for 
this reason cooked vegetables and fruits, 
except citrous fruits and tomatoes are apt 
to contain much less of the vitamin than 
raw ones. Consequently a child’s diet 
should supply him with at least a half a 
cup of tomato juice or one-fourth a cup 
of orange juice daily and some raw veg- 
etable or fruit as soon as he is old enough 
to masticate hard foods thoroughly. 


Vitamin B,—for Normal Health and Growth 


Vitamin B, has but recently made its 
public début. It is the cure for beriberi, a 
disease resulting from complete lack of 
the vitamin, which has been known for 
centuries in the Orient. Its practical sig- 
nificance for us lies in the fact that it is 
essential to normal health and growth. 


The disease is only occasionally seen in 
this country although it still may be found 
on the eastern hemisphere. Daily, we meet 
persons who have vitamin B, deficiency 
without being aware of the fact, for short- 
age of this vitamin may be completely con- 
cealed for a long time. But it is essential 
to good appetite and the best digestion. 
Poor appetite results in a decrease in the 
amount of food eaten, thereby often harm- 
fully limiting the caloric intake. With chil- 
dren the dimunition of the amount of food 
eaten means less material for growth. This 
deficiency may often be recognized in both 
children and adults by their irritability and 
lassitude, and the marked improvement 
which follows a better intake is very 
speedily appreciated. 

Dr. Agnes F. Morgan in California car- 
ried out an experiment in a school lunch- 
room on the effects of supplementing the 
noon lunch of undernourished children 
eleven to thirteen years of age, with a 
source of vitamin B, in the form of wheat 
germ. To one group she fed two rolls 
daily, made of fifty percent white flour and 
fifty percent wheat germ and to another 
group she gave two rolls made entirely of 
white flour. Those children getting wheat 
germ rolls over a period of several months 
increased their weight almost three times 
that of the children getting white rolls. 

Our ability to store vitamin B, is lim- 
ited, therefore it is necessary to provide 
the body with a generous supply every day. 
Whole grain cereals head the list as a 
good inexpensive source and next are the 
legumes, beans, and peas. While milk is 
not as rich in vitamin By, as in A, a quart 
of it adds one-third of the day's require- 
ment to the diet of a child. Like vitamin 
C, vitamin B; may be destroyed by heating 
so that short time cooking processes and 
use of the liquor in which the food is 
cooked are necessary precautions in order 
to retain as much of the vitamin as pos- 
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sible. A growing child of school age should 
have, daily, at least six slices of whole 
grain bread, and a large serving of a whole 
grain cereal which has not lost its vitamin 
B; in the manufacturing process, or has 
had what has been lost, restored. Several 
manufacturers of cereals are improving 
their products by adding vitamin By. 


Iron—an Important Mineral 


The terms vitamins, calories and even 
calcium have been used frequently in ad- 
vertising but less attention has been paid 
to another dietary essential that is vital 
for building the “excellent child”. The 
mention of an inadequate iron supply im- 
mediately brings to one’s mind’s eye the 
picture of an anemic child. Yet many chil- 
dren in our public schools are receiving 
far too little iron without exciting any- 
one’s interest. The function of this mineral 
is to form hemoglobin (red coloring mat- 
ter of the blood) to convey oxygen to 
every tiny cell in the body. In the event of 
an infection, even a mild one such as the 
common cold, there is considerable iron 
loss, and for this reason the small iron 
reserve which the body is capable of main- 
taining needs to be filled at all times. 

A group of boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and thirteen years made a 
study of iron in foods and its use in the 
body. When the school doctor made a 
hemoglobin test on several members of 
the class they were surprised to discover 
that their average was below normal, yet 
outwardly the children acted like well- 
cared-for individuals. Examination of the 
diets, which the children made for them- 
selves, revealed that the foods eaten were 
not providing this element. 

Since there is no single food rich in iron 
from which a day’s requirement can be 
obtained easily, as with milk for calcium, 
a considerable number of foods must be 
used to accumulate an adequate amount. 
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Egg yolk, dried legumes, dried fruits, liver, 
and whole grain cereals are important to 
remember as good sources of the mineral 
which helps to furnish the “rosy cheeks” 
and good growth for the “excellent child.” 

With some knowledge and appreciation 
of the way the various food constituents 
influence growth, the value of careful food 
selection is obvious. The schools must ac- 
cept the responsibility for teaching these 
values, since the fathers and mothers of 
our present generation of school children 
have had little opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with the essentials. It is necessary 
to begin nutrition education somewhere, 
and the instruction of the next generation 
seems to be the logical place. 

The goal of good nutrition education is 
not an accumulation of ‘facts but rather 
an accumulation of good food habits which 
the children willingly and, in time, uncon- 
sciously use every day. The development 
of such habits cannot be accomplished in 
a week, a month or even a year. They are 
acquired, through judicious guidance, by 
the children’s emotionalized experiences 
which are far more effective lessons than 
all the nice sounding terms and colorful 
posters a teacher can display to het class. 

In ordinary emotional situations a well- 
nourished child is a happy child, and as 
alert as his mental endowments permit. 
Careful selection of food does not make 
dull children bright although lack of good 
nutritional practices, while not decreasing 
the intelligence level, may make gifted 
children less alert than they would be if 
their diets were adequate in all respects. 

The knowledge of nutrition provides a 
workable plan for good health, a plan 
which includes both present and future 
benefits. Applying this science of foods is 
a privilege granted parents which they may 
accept or reject for themselves and their 
children. ‘To accept it means to realize 
true nutritional health. 
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By N. P. NEILSON 


Sign ificant Activities 
IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


The trend toward cooperation and coordina- 
tion of national organizations interested in 
the protection and maintenance of health 
as described here have important implica- 
tions for the health and general welfare of 
everyone. It is to such cooperating groups 
that teachers may turn for help and infor- 
mation. The contents of Senate Bill 1620 
should be known to every teacher and the 
implications of a National Health Act merit 
particular study and evaluation in the light 
of the health needs of young children. Mr. 
Neilson is executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, National Education 


Association, Washington, D. C. 


IN JULY, 1937, a merger of two organi- 
zations was completed and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation became a department 
of the National Education Association. 
Since that time this department has found 
many and varied opportunities to cooper- 
ate with other national organizations in- 
terested in health education. A few of the 
significant activities in health education in 
which the department has participated 
are here briefly reviewed. 


Cooperation with the National 
Tuberculosis Association 


For a number of years the National 
Tuberculosis Association has maintained 
an active interest in promoting health edu- 
cation in the schools. This work has gone 
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forward under the general direction of 
Miss Louise Strachan. Recently the As- 
sociation granted conditionally to the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation a sum of money 
each year for a period of three years to 
provide for a full time assistant in the field 
of health education. Miss Bess Exton of 
Flint, Michigan, was appointed to this 
position and has been at work since May, 
1939. The cooperative activities between 
the National Tuberculosis Association and 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation with 
respect to the school health program are 
proceeding in the general areas of teacher 
education, exchange of information, coor- 
dination of work, and active consultant 
services in curriculum construction. 


The Joint Committee 


In July, 1911, The National Council of 
Education created a Committee on Health 
Problems in Education which later fused 
with a cooperating committee of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. At the annual 
meeting in July, 1921, it became known 
as the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Medical 
Association. From 1911 to 1938 the com- 
mittee operated under the chairmanship 
of Thomas D. Wood of Columbia Uni- 
versity and in 1937 consisted of 36 mem- 
bers. Reports issued from time to time 
include the titles, “Minimum Health Re- 
quirements for Rural Schools,” “Health 
Service in City Schools of the United 
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States,” “Conserving the Sight of School 
Children,” “Health Education — A Pro- 
gram for Public Schools and Teacher 
Training Institutions,’ “Open-Air Class- 
rooms,” and “Home and School Coopera- 
tion for the Health of School Children.” 
In preparation are reports on “The Nurse 
in the School”, and a mental hygiene re- 
port called, “What Would You Think of 
a Child Like This?” 

When Dr. Wood resigned from the 
chairmanship, the Joint Committee reor- 
ganized and adopted an operating code. 
This code is a statement of the name of the 
committee, its functions, how it shall be 
organized and how it shall proceed. It pro- 
vides for a committee of ten persons, five 
to represent the National Education As- 
sociation and five to represent the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The new com- 
mittee has been appointed and has elected 
Dr. C. C. Wilson of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, as its chairman. This committee will 
sponsor a series of symposiums on health 
education in connection with meetings of 
the American Medical Association, the 
American Public Health Association, and 
the February Convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. It 
will continue to foster a closer understand- 
ing between educators and physicians in 
order that each group may make the maxi- 
mum contribution to the solution of health 
problems. 


Statements on Policy 


Several reports on school health policies 
are now being prepared or have been 
published recently. In 1934 a study was 
made by the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of group opinions 
on school health policies. A preliminary 
report was published in 1935 and a sec- 
ond report is in process. The Child Hy- 
giene Section of the American Public 
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Health Association has a committee on 
school health policies and this committee 
helped with a report prepared and pub- 
lished by a committee of educators and 
health workers for the state of Connecticut. 

During the past year Bernice Moss of 
the Utah State Department of Education 
and W. H. Orion of the California State 
Department of Education prepared for the 
Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education a brief statement of 
policy for school board members and 
school administrators. The statement car- 
ries the general title, “The Public School 
Program in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation.” In this report definite 
standards are suggested in the areas of 
health service; hygiene of the school en- 
vironment; hygiene of the instructional 
program; health instruction; physical edu- 
cation including athletics, recreation, per- 
sonnel and leadership. The report was pub- 
lished in the October, 1939, issue of the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education 
and reprints have been distributed rather 
widely. 

Another outstanding contribution in 
this field has been made by the Educational 
Policies Commission representing the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. Among other important publica- 
tions of this Commission may be found 
Social Services and the Schools which in- 
cludes a chapter on “Administration of 
the School Health Program.” Here health 
is recognized as an educational objective. 
Problems of health instruction, health ex- 
amination, medical attention, communi- 
cable disease control, promotion of mental 
health, provision of a healthful environ- 
ment, and health supervision of teachers 
and employees are discussed with insight 
in their school, home, and community re- 
lationships. 
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Senate Bill 1620 


On February 27, 1939, Mr. Wagner of 
New York State introduced in the Senate 
of the United States a bill (S. 1620) “to 
provide for the general welfare by en- 
abling the several states to make more.ade- 
quate provision for public health, preven- 
tion and control of disease, maternal and 
child health services, construction and 
maintenance of needed hospitals and 
health centers, care of the sick, disability 
insurance, and training of personnel; to 
amend the Social Security Act; and for 
other purposes.” The bill was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
and hearings were held. 

Under the various titles and sections of 
this bill it is proposed to grant sums of 
money to the states which participate 
financially and which have submitted and 
had approved plans for extending and 
improving the services named. The Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, and 
the Social Security Board are named as 
the Federal agents authorized to approve 
the state plans submitted. 

Believing in the general merits of the 
Bill, the Council of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at its meeting in San Francisco, 
April 3, 1939, authorized the appointment 
of a committee to draw up an amendment 
to the Wagner Health Bill. A committee 
of six was appointed and this committee 
has proposed the adding of a new title to 
the Bill providing for grants to states for 
the promotion of health by schools. If the 
Bill were passed with this new title added, 
state departments of education in the par- 
ticipating states would be granted funds to 
be used for the planning and improving 
of health education programs by schools, 
including the training of personnel and the 
development of teaching materials and 
methods, especially in rural areas and in 
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areas suffering from severe economic dis- 
tress. The sums authorized under the new 
title would be used for making payments 
to states which have submitted, and had 
approved by the commissioner of educa- 
tion, state plans for extending and im- 
proving such services. It is hoped that a 
National Health Act will be passed during 
the coming session of Congress and that it 
will permit and encourage cooperation of 
the schools with other agencies in improv- 
ing the health of the American people. 


National Conference for Cooperation 
in School Health Education 


At the suggestion of staff members in 
the United States Public Health Service a 
meeting was held at Washington, D. C., 
on September 24, 1938, to consider ways 
and means of improving school health 
programs. After discussion it was decided 
to convene a health education conference 
at which all of the problems involved 
could be discussed thoroughly. A tempo- 
rary Committee was appointed to convene 
the conference. In accordance with these 
plans delegates from a large number of 
organizations assembled in New York City 
November 8 and 9, 1938. 

The first day of the conference was de- 
voted to individual reports given by rep- 
resentatives of the agencies under the gen- 
eral headings of: their interest in health 
education, the functions they have as- 
sumed, how they are organized to perform 
these functions, and crucial problems re- 
lating to health education. On the second 
day the conference considered a prepared 
plan of action. It was proposed that there 
be organized a National Conference for 
Cooperation in School Health Education 
to be composed of representatives of in- 
terested health and educational agencies. 
A proposal was also made that there be 
formed an executive committee and that 
as soon as organized this executive com- 
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mittee should proceed to adopt an operat- 
ing code. 

Professor Ira V. Hiscock of Yale Uni- 
versity was elected chairman of the Con- 
ference and proceeded at once to organize 
the executive committee. This executive 
committee held a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., January 30, 1939, and at that time 
formulated in tentative form operating 
codes for the executive committee and for 
the national conference. Each of these 
codes states the name of the organization, 
the objectives, how the committee is to 
be organized, and the procedures to be 
used in the conduct of business. 

The second meeting of the National 
Conference for Cooperation in School 
Health Education was held at the R.C.A. 
building in New York City on November 
3 and 4, 1939. Delegates from 33 national 
and international health and educational 
associations and 20 visitors attended the 
meeting. The United States Children’s 
Bureau, the United States Public Health 
Service, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the National Education Association, 
the American Council on Education, the 
American Red Cross, the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the National Organiza- 


tion for Public Health Nursing, the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, and the National 
Health Council were among the organi- 
zations represented at the Conference. 

After a discussion of many pertinent 
problems the Conference adopted a single 
operating code and elected an executive 
committee. Dr. C. E. Turner of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology was 
elected chairman; Dr. William J. Hamil- 
ton of the American Association of School 
Administrators, vice-chairman, and Dr. N. 
P. Neilson of the National Education As- 
sociation, secretary. Dr. W. W. Bauer of 
the American Medical Association and Dr. 
Margaret Bell, president of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, were elected as mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

It was clearly indicated that this is not 
another independent organization; it is a 
conference of delegates representing or- 
ganizations which desire to cooperate. 
There is every possibility that this project 
will result in extensive cooperation of the 
various health and education agencies to 
the end that the school health education 
program will be improved greatly. 


Quotation 


From the murmur and the subtlety of suspicion with which we vex one 


another 
Give us rest. 
Make a new beginning 


And mingle again the kindred of the nations in the alchemy of love, 
And with some finer essence of forebearance 


Temper our mind. 


—Aristophanes 


Quoted in Finding Wisdom. By Gertrude Hartman. N. Y.: John Day, 


1938. p. 53. 
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By BESS E. JOHNSON 


Learning To Face Reality 


“Learning to face reality is one of the most 
fundamental modes of behavior,” says Miss 
Johnson who teaches in the State Normal 
School at Geneseo, New York. She discusses 
four general principles which should be used 
in the early training of the child so that he 
may learn habits and attitudes that will help 
him to face reality throughout life. 


THE CONDITION OF MIND which is 
characterized as being healthy is not a stat- 
ic one. The individual who demonstrates 
mental health in one situation may employ 
modes of behavior which are unquestion- 
ably unhealthy in another. 

Mental health requires adjustability 
rather than adjustment. “Mental health 
means more than being free from delu- 
sions, hallucinations, intellectual deteriora- 
tion, or other symptoms that we associate 
with actual mental disease. Rather, it is the 
nearest approach to a state of mind through 
which we may achieve maximum efficiency 
and greatest happiness, unhampered by 
habits and attitudes toward life that lead to 
varying degrees of failure.” 

The characteristics of a mentally healthy 
person in terms of habitual modes of be- 
havior have been formulated by Dr. W.T. 
Wait,’ of the Colorado State College of 
Education: 

“The mentally healthy person: (1) 
faces real situations without distortion; 
(2) is free from anxiety and worry except 
as they relate to the present; (3) keeps 





1 Mental Health of the Child. By D. A. Thom. Cam- 
a Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1929. 
p. 10. 

2 Notes from a lecture in Mental Hygiene. By W. T. 
Wait. Greely, Colorado: Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Summer, 1986. 
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physically fit as far as possible; (4) seeks 
to find out all he can about himself; (5) 
develops a variety of integrated interests; 
(6) adjust his environment to his idiosyn- 
crasies and his idiosyncrasies to his envir- 
onment; (7) compensates in a desirable 
manner for inadequacies by discovering 
what he can do; (8) employs some suit- 
able means of emotional self-expression 
and avoids just routine tasks; (9) develops 
satisfactory social relationships; (10) 
maintains a balance between dependence 
and social interdependence; (11) learns 
to recognize symptoms of mental ill health 
in himself.” 

Perhaps the most fundamental of these 
habitual modes of behavior is the ability 
to face reality—life as it actually exists. 
At least this is the first one of these habits 
which the child is capable of forming if 
given proper guidance and should be the 
primary concern of those interested in the 
development of the whole child. 

Broadly speaking, facing reality con- 
sists of adequate uses of successes, failures, 
and compromises. The child who has a 
disproportionate amount of any one of 
these is not prepared to make subsequent 
necessary adjustments. In order to achieve 
the satisfaction of success he needs an 
abundance of opportunities to attain in- 
trinsic objectives. The extrinsic goals of 
conduct and achievement set up too fre- 
quently fail to consider his potentialities 
and present stage of maturity, thus, almost 
inevitably resulting in failure. The zest of 
activity is lost through repeated failures, 
but failures that stimulate to renewed ap- 
plication and effort are essential aspects of 
facing reality. When an individual finds a 
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goal impossible of attainment, he resorts to 
some compromise which when wisely 
selected gives him some degree of success 
and satisfaction in achievement. 

Four general principles should be used 
in the early training of the child in order 
that he may learn those habits and attitudes 
which will aid him to face reality through- 
out life. Each of these principles is closely 
related and interdependent. Their signifi- 
cance and application in the training of 
the young child will be pointed out briefly. 


Every individual must learn to conform 
to the reasonable demands of the social 
group of which he is a part. 


During the first few months of life the 
infant is completely egocentric. His needs 
are almost exclusively physical. Appropri- 
ate food, rest, temperature conditions, sani- 
tation, and opportunity for freedom of 
gross muscular activity will permit him to 
be happy and satisfied. Crying, which is 
his only means of developing the organs 
of vocalization, should not always be taken 
as an index of physical need. The overso- 
licitous parent or nurse is prone to ignore 
this aspect of development and early form 
in the child the habit of attaining dispro- 
portionate amounts of attention which will 
need to be broken later, if he is to recog- 
nize that he is 4 part of the social group. 

The negligent parent or nurse may 
foster habits which tend to make the child 
learn he is unessential. If the infant's toys 
are retrieved the instant they are dropped, 
he will learn to overemphasize his own 
importance. If his feeding whims are over- 
emphasized, he learns that his likes and 
dislikes are of paramount importance and 
through them he may attain the attention 
which he desires. The over-anxious parent 
may hope to protect the child from com- 
municable and contagious disease by 
keeping him isolated. However, unless he 
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has frequent opportunities to associate 
with other children he cannot learn to 
face the reality of making social adjust- 
ments to those with whom he must inev- 
itably come in contact. Every child needs 
Opportunities to share toys and to play co- 
operatively. He also should be given op- 
portunities to learn to take responsibility 
for putting toys away. When he breaks a 
toy, he learns another aspect of reality by 
helping to repair it, or if it is beyond re- 
pair by learning to play with other things. 


Every individual must learn that he 
cannot be “first” in everything; he may not 
be “first” in anything. 

When a young child is permitted to 
dominate a situation by having the “center 
of the stage” or if he hears himself talked 
about as being “cute”, he learns to over- 
emphasize his own importance and pro- 
longs the egocentrism of infancy. On the 
other hand, if he is ignored he feels that 
he is unnecessary and unwanted and thus 
develops insecurity. Each child’s playmates 
should be so selected that no one of them 
is “best” in all activities. When one child 
habitually excels in riding a tricycle, roller 
skating, throwing a ball, or climbing a 
tree, he soon recognizes that he is superior 
to the rest and overemphasizes his own 
ability. When each child excels in one 
thing all have the opportunity to recognize 
differences in ability to achieve success and 
all have opportunities to achieve acclaim 
for their varying successes. They further 
have the opportunity to experience the 
satisfactions to be derived from doing 
rather than being “first” in the doing. 


Every individual learns by selecting per- 
sonally appropriate reactions that are stim- 
ulated by actual situations. 


The reality of the child’s immediate en- 
vironment is far more comprehensible and 
entertaining than words which are sym- 
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bols for things foreign to his experience. 
The child is entitled to a legitimate amount 
of attention, but this attention should be 
given him in such a way that it makes life 
more understandable and happy. Even 
before he has developed an extensive 
speaking vocabulary he can learn that 
there are reasons for selecting certain 
courses of action in preference to others. 
If parents take the time to make these rea- 
sons clear, even when they doubt his 
ability to comprehend the explanation, 
they are sure to feel fully repaid for their 
efforts as he grows older. 

When the child begins to ask questions, 
each question should be answered simply 
and truthfully in so far as the parent has 
the knowledge or can attain it. Birds, trees, 
flowers, butterflies, ants, and bees become 
a part of experience and reality when and 
if the child has opportunities to make their 
acquaintance. Animals on a farm or in a 
zoo are more significant and meaningful 
than are hobgoblins, witches, dwarfs, and 
fairies. Experiences with rain, snow, rivers, 
and lakes can add richness and reality to 
life. Airplanes, ships, trains, trucks, and 
cars open avenues for understanding dis- 
tant places. Stores, markets, mills, and fac- 
tories enable the child to begin to under- 
stand the meaning of cooperative endeavor. 

Through - whatever opportunities the 
community affords, the child should be 
permitted to become acquainted with the 
world of which he is a part. Enriched ex- 
periences will enable him to use construc- 
tive imagination in interpreting real life 
problems with a maximum of success and 
a minimum of failure. He will have no 
need to resort to a world of make-believe 
to find happiness. 


Every individual must learn that self- 
control is an important aspect of reality. 


Overstimulation invariably leads to ex- 
cessive emotional reactions. The child be- 
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comes nervous and excitable when sur- 
rounded by social and environmental con- 
ditions so unusual and complex that he is 
unable to use successfully his previously 
developed behavior patterns in making 
adjustments. Parents who exemplify self- 
control in all situations furnish the child 
an excellent pattern for imitation, but this 
is not enough. To learn self-control the 
child needs to encounter some real life 
situations where his impulses to react result 
in failure to achieve his purposes and at 
the same time give him some degree of 
insight into the cause of the failure so that 
he may not lose the zest for activity. 

The parent who is consistent in all his 
dealings with the child will not make it 
easy for him to develop temper-tantrums, 
negativism, or stubbornness to attain his 
ends, nor will he develop habits of with- 
drawal, inferiority, or timidity. The parent 
who understands child nature and suits his 
expectations of conduct to the present stage 
of maturity will permit the child to express 
his enthusiasm and joy in acceptable ways. 
He will thus learn to meet denials and 
failures with a spirit of adventure; when 
he has been unsuccessful, he will direct 
his energies toward more attainable goals. 

In brief, the mental health of the young 
child should be guarded as zealously as his 
physical health. It is necessary to face 
reality to be happy and efficient. The wise 
parental care of the child enables him to 
develop from a stage of complete egocen- 
trism to stages of increasing altruism by 
employing proportionate amounts of suc- 
cess, failure, and compromise. By consist- 
ent, intelligent direction this transition be- 
comes as imperceptible and painless to the 
child as physiological growth and matura- 
tion. When given opportunities propor- 
tionate to his maturity and capacities to 
face real life situations he will have no 
need to withdraw from reality or to distort 
it, in order to feel that life is worth living. 
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By AMANDA HEBELER 


New Schools “For Old 


It is always possible to effect compromises in 
the interest of health and hygiene but how 
much more sensible it is when new school 
buildings are to be constructed to plan the 
physical environment in such a way that 
healthful living is encouraged at all times 
and in all places. Ideally, such careful plan- 
ning should release time and energy of both 
teachers and children for further creative 
living. Miss Hebeler, director of teacher 
training at the College Elementary School, 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington, describes many of 
the details included in a new building de- 
signed particularly to encourage happy, 
healthful, home living. 


WHEN OUR STAFF MEMBERS were 
asked to give suggestions for details to be 
included in the new College Elementary 
School which was to be constructed on our 
campus, many ideas were offered. We want- 
ed a building which would provide good 
living conditions for all the children in 
nursery school, kindergarten, and grades 
one through six of the elementary school. 
It was agreed that our school should have 
many of the facilities of a good home 
because children and teachers live here 
during the greater part of each day. Pro- 
visions for health and safety should be 
given careful consideration. 

Included in the day’s experiences in 
each classroom are many of the natural 
activities and routines of home life. The 
teacher who attempts to carry out a com- 
plete program of good health habits in the 
usual school building finds it difficult be- 
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cause of inadequate facilities and equip- 
ment. How can groups of thirty children 
wash before lunch and after toileting when 
two or three unsanitary wash bowls in the 
general toilet room provide the only wash- 
ing facilities for an entire school? Should 
children lie on cold and drafty floors for 
daily rest and relaxation periods? The de- 
velopment of regular toileting habits is 
difficult when plumbing is not suitable for 
the use of small children and toilet rooms 
are far removed from kindergarten and 
primary classrooms. What types of equip- 
ment will insure sanitary washing condi- 
tions and prevent the spread of impetigo 
and other common skin infections? These 
and many other questions were kept in 
mind as new types of equipment and build- 
ing materials were presented by the archi- 
tect and engineers for consideration and 
possible installation in the new building. 

In basic structure as well as in equip- 
ment, safety and health were given 
thoughtful attention. A two story building 
of masonry construction was planned. The 
kindergarten, nursery school, first and sec- 
ond grade suites are located on the first 
floor and each unit is provided with direct 
exits to the out-of-doors. 

Difficulties of stair climbing for chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades are re- 
duced to a minimum with carefully 
planned, well-lighted stairways. All corri- 
dors are of fire-proof construction. Includ- 
ed in the building are all the essential fea- 
tures of a modern school plant such as 
controlled lighting, heating, and ventila- 
tion; linoleum covering on floors, and 
acoustically treated ceilings. Room tem- 
peratures are thermostatically controlled 
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and all classrooms are furnished with 
washed and filtered air through a com- 
bination system of heating and ventilation. 
For safety and protection, radiators are 
shielded with panels of masonite. 
Drinking fountains are located in con- 
venient niches in corridors, lavatories, and 
playrooms. They are adapted in height for 
small and large children through the use 
of tiled steps. Lavatories are equipped with 
large enameled trays, fitted with a series 
of water mixers which provide hygienic 
washing facilities under a continuous spray 
of clean water. Liquid soap dispensers are 
included in the lavatory equipment. 
Many large windows in all classrooms 
provide sufficient natural light under nor- 
mal conditions. Photo-electric-cell units 
regulate artificial lighting in classrooms 
and library, assuring light of adequate in- 
tensity at all times. In the kindergarten 
and nursery school light is diffused through 
glass brick walls and large bay windows. 


Special Health Equipment and 
Facilities for Young Children 


Because many of the personal routines 
related to good health should be estab- 
lished in early childhood, the teachers in 
the primary grades give attention daily to 
the initiation and development of desir- 
able attitudes and habits. It is compara- 
tively easy to give necessary personal guid- 
ance in developing good habits when fa- 
cilities are adequate and conveniently lo- 
cated. In the nursery school, kindergarten, 
first, and second grades of the College Ele- 
mentary School, lavatories and toilets are 
included in each room suite. Here children 
have direct access to wash trays and drink- 
ing fountains that are placed conveniently 
low. The equipment in the primary toilet 
rooms includes baby and junior size stools. 
The tile floors in these rooms are sanitary 
and easily cleaned. Children enjoy prac- 
ticing habits of cleanliness in this type of 
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environment. They do not need to be urged 
to wash dirty hands and faces when it in- 
volves the delightful sensory experience 
of putting hands under a spray of warm 
running water and self-inspection before 
full-length mirrors. 

Movable tables and chairs which are 
used in all classrooms vary in height and 
size to meet the growth needs of individual 
children. In most cases wooden chairs and 
tables were selected in preference to fur- 
niture of metal construction because they 
could be obtained in a wider variety of 
sizes. Considerable difficulty was met in 
getting furniture suited for young children, 
designed to develop good posture habits, 
such as saddle seats cut well back in the 
chairs and a single well-shaped supporting 
rail across the top of the chair backs. 

Open wardrobes in alcoves in kinder- 
garten and nursery school give convenient 
accommodations for children’s wraps. 

Because young children are on the floor 
much of the time for their work and play 
activities, the floors of the nursery and 
kindergarten are heated from below. Here 
kindergarten children may rest without 
danger of cold drafts and in the nursery 
school cots are provided for the long sleep- 
ing periods. 

A thirty-inch panel of linoleum wains- 
coting on the walls of kindergarten and 
nursery rooms is as easily washed as the 
linoleum covered floors. The playground 
is conveniently located for the use of young 
children. The doors from the kindergarten 
and nursery open directly on a concrete 
terrace, beyond which is a grass-covered 
playground. This play area is on the south- 
eastern side of the building and gets all 
available sunshine on clear days. It is 
bordered on the north and west sides by 
the walls of the building which give ex- 
cellent protection from cold winds during 
the winter and early spring. 
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General Service Rooms 

For inclement weather a large playroom 
40’ x 80’ is available. Two folding sound- 
proof partitions make it possible to divide 
the playroom into three separate play 
areas 40’ x 26’ 8”. In this way it may be 
adjusted easily and quickly to meet the 
needs of one, two, or three play groups. 

Included in the general service rooms 
of the school is a dining room and kitchen 
suite. The dining room is used daily during 
the noon lunch period by the elementary 
school children. The kitchen is adequately 
equipped for preparing the food served to 
the nursery school children and is used also 
for cooking and preparing food served in 
other classrooms. The electric refrigerator 
offers storage for milk, tomato juice, and 
other foods used for mid-session lunch 
periods in the various classrooms. 

The health center, a suite of rooms lo- 
cated near the administrative offices on the 
first floor of the building, is conveniently 


near to the primary rooms. This unit in- 
cludes a general examination room, lava- 
tory, shower room, supply room, isolation 
and rest room for children, and retiring 
room for teachers. Comfortable cots in 
the rest room are fitted with springs, mat- 
tress, and bedding. They are available for 
the use of children who need quiet and 
relaxation instead of physical activity, and 
also for cases of sudden illness. 

The examination room is fitted with 
scales, stadiometer, table, and chairs and 
is well suited for making daily health 
inspections and for weighing and measur- 
ing children. It is also well adapted for use 
by the physician when he makes a thor- 
ough physical examination. 

It seems reasonable to expect that chil- 
dren and teachers who live and work in 
this environment may realize the benefits 
of good health and the happy feeling 
which should go with comfortable living 
in this new building. 


Three P. Oems 
SLEEP 
Sometimes my arm or leg gets 
tired, 
It prickles and it smarts. 
I'd rather rest the whole of me 
Than go to sleep in parts. 
READING 


I like to cut up newspapers, 
Though I can’t read or spell. 


I never spoil the new ones, for 
I know them by the smell. 
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STORMS 


The little needles of the rain 

Are used to sew the weather. 

When lightning cuts the clouds 
apart 


They all fall out together. 


From Half-Past-Five. By Louisa J. Brooker. 
New York: Henry Harrison, 1938. 
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By CLARA C. LYDEN 


How The Preschool Can Help 


TO PREVENT THE PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE 


Usually we evaluate the preschool in terms 
of how well it meets the present needs of 
young children, but in this article Miss 
Lyden of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago, evaluates its potential contribution 
to the prevention of some of the problems 


commonly met by adolescents. 


RECENTLY, it was my privilege to take 
a course titled, “The Persistent Problems 
of Youth,” given by Miriam Van Waters 
at Columbia University. Miss Van Waters 
classified these problems under the head- 
ings of: health, mental health, family ad- 
justments, heterosexual adjustments, earn- 
ing a livelihood, religious adjustments, 
and adjustments in the field of politics. 

Because these problems are environ- 
mental we know that they can be dimin- 
ished or perhaps even prevented entirely. 
I shall point out some ways in which the 
preschool, as a part of youth’s historical 
environment, may help to prevent them. 


Health 


In the field of health, these are some of 
youth’s persistent problems: lack of sleep, 
malnutrition, over - stimulation, over - em- 
phasis on competition, and the composite 
physical manifestation of all of these— 
the posture of fatigue or listlessness. 

At the preschool levels these problems 
are met through a joint program of guid- 
ance in the home and school, the joint 
planning of a twenty-four hour program 
for each individual child. In this program 
is included adequate facility for rest and 
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sleep, namely, good ventilation, a room 
or a bed of one’s own, regularity of sleep- 
ing hours, and a quiet preparation for sleep. 

Malnutrition is avoided through empha- 
sis on balanced diets sufficient in vitamins, 
proteins, and carbohydrates to produce 
energy, growth, and resistance to disease. 
Appetite is stimulated through outdoor 
exercise; an avoidance of eating between 
meals; allowing the child to participate in 
the preparation of certain foods, and at- 
tention to color combinations, textures, 
and consistencies of foods. 

Acceptance of new foods is begun at an 
early age by adding them gradually in 
small quantities. Refusal of foods as a 
method of gaining attention is treated as 
this psychological problem warrants—by 
finding the causes which have made the 
child react by refusing foods and by dis- 
covering methods for eliminating the 
causes. The desire for attention at meal 
time may show a need for more security 
in the child’s general environment. Lack 
of security may be caused by lack of atten- 
tion by parents at other times of the day. 
One means of providing for security in the 
child’s environment is to provide a quiet 
story time, perhaps before dinner. 

Over-stimulation is prevented by an out- 
door program whereby the child is actively 
busy using large equipment designed to 
promote body balance free from strain. 
Distorted fairy tales and the secondary ex- 
periences of reading and writing which re- 
quire the use of the finer motor coordina- 
tions are eliminated. 

In the home over-stimulation may be 
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guarded against by avoiding exciting play 
before bedtime, by not allowing the child 
to be exploited before guests, and by calm 
and consistent methods of handling. The 
movies are to be condemned, not only be- 
cause they are injurious to children’s eyes 
at this age, but because their content is 
confusing and over-stimulating. Likewise 
the radio, except in rare instances, is con- 
fusing and over-stimulating to the ear. 

Competition or unfavorable comparison 
with others is guarded against because of 
its resultant strain in the child less capable 
than those with whom he is competing. 
Work with creative materials is largely 
individual. There are no set goals whereby 
pre-determined critical evaluation in terms 
of comparison with others would enter in. 
Leadership, when it is constructive, is en- 
couraged, but the importance of accepting 
the contributions of other children’s ideas 
for play is stressed. The goals of the group, 
namely the responsibility of each individ- 
ual to his group and the peaceful settling 
of conflicts through discussion, are empha- 
sized. 

In the home there is greater chance for 
the ill effects of competition because of the 
greater difference in age between indi- 
vidual members of the family and the 
keener rivalry for the affection of parents. 


Mental Health 


Poor work habits, inability to make as- 
sociations and to understand the meaning 
of living, lack of self-control in response 
to reality, lack of self-confidence are some 
of the persistent mental health problems. 

The preschool program is made up of 
real, firsthand experiences. It consists of 
contact with people in group living, direct 
contact with creative materials and equip- 
ment, excursions within the community, 
contacts with living and growing things. 
Through a variety of interesting experi- 
ences, children’s curiosity is aroused. They 
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are asking the meaning of what they see— 
“What is it? Where did it come from? 
What is it for?” 

Children experience through their sen- 
ses. They want to touch, to see, to taste, to 
smell, and to hear the life that they are 
experiencing. By providing wholesome 
outlets and answering children’s questions, 
we furnish the vital background necessary 
for interesting and creative expression 
through work materials.’ Guidance at this 
point means that we should see that the 
child completes the jobs he undertakes, 
that he puts effort into his work, and that 
he is responsible for the care of his ma- 
terials. We must make sure, also, that in 
his working environment the child is free 
from distractions. We want his chance for 
success to outweigh his chance for failure. 
When he does experience failure we want 
to help him to meet it realistically and to 
develop techniques for overcoming failure. 


Adjustments Within the Family 


In the field of adjustments within the 
family, the following are some of the 
prevalent problems of youth: adolescents’ 
struggle for emancipation, competition and 
jealousy among members of the family, 
unwise spending of money, inconsistent 
program and policies, indifference to the 
gifts of adolescents, and too much stress 
cn their problems. 

In the field of preschool education we 
find the beginnings of a desire for inde- 
pendence at the earliest levels. When chil- 
dren first show the desire to feed them- 
selves, to dress and undress themselves, it 
is important that time be allowed for 
learning, and that we encourage their de- 
sire to be independent. Through this en- 
couragement we are fostering a mutual 
respect between children and parents, chil- 





1 Editor's Note: For further discussion of children’s 
sensory experiences and questions, see Childhood Education 
for October 1939, “Sensory Experiences,” and January 
1940, “Developing an Inquiring Mind.” 
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dren and teachers. Through a consistent 
policy whereby parents and teachers agree 
on fundamental procedures we can build 
a feeling of stability and security in home 
and school. By appreciation and recogni- 
tion of the gifts and capacities of our chil- 
dren, stressing these rather than their prob- 
lems, the positive should become more 
attractive to them, and the bidding for 
adult attention through misbehavior should 
diminish. Each child within the family 
must be interpreted in terms of his own 
capabilities rather than how he measures 
up to older or younger family members. 

In considering the new-born baby and 
the so-called displacement of the older 
child, the preschool would recommend: 
adequate preparation of the older child 
for the new arrival, allowing the older 
child to take some share in the responsi- 
bility for the new-born, giving the older 
child security through privileges and ex- 
periences with parents not shared by the 
baby, whereby his role will not be older 
brother or sister to baby but in terms of 
his own individuality. 

In the realm of spending money the 
preschool would recommend that as soon 
as the child understands the meaning of 
money he be put on an allowance to learn 
through experience to make wise choices, 
to learn values, and to increase his sense 
of independence. 

While the above problems are more 
prevalent in the home, their influence 
reaches the life of the school and should 
be met by a consistent policy in the home 
and school. 


Hetero-Sexual Adjustments 


Hetero-sexual adjustments have their 
beginnings certainly at the preschool lev- 
els. They manifest themselves in the satis- 
faction of curiosity about their own bodies 
and about the bodies of others. The most 
prevalent questions at these levels are: 
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“Where did I come from? Why are boys 
different from girls?” In some preschools, 
through monthly weighing and measuring, 
where all children are undressed at the 
same time, there is excellent opportunity 
for the normal satisfaction of curiosity 
about the bodies of both sexes. 

Through the care of a family of pets in 
the preschool room the role of parents in 
reproduction and care of the young be- 
comes known. Here, a consistent home and 
school policy is most necessary in order 
that children’s questions be answered di- 
rectly and honestly. It is probably the 
most outstanding incident of failure to 
establish confidence in us when, due to 
embarrassment, we either evade or give 
misinformation on this question. The right 
terminology for various parts of children’s 
anatomies and for toilet procedures is im- 
portant in counteracting false modesty 
and secretive curiosity concurrent in these 
experiences. 

Through play with household toys, 
family life—its responsibility in care of 
the young, its function as a social unit— 
is dramatized. Washing, ironing, prepara- 
tion of make-believe meals, care of the 
baby doll, all become a realistic part of 
preschool play. 

Through proper sex information, 
through the normal satisfaction of curiosity 
about sex, through a normal attitude to- 
ward sex at the preschool levels, much can 
be done to prevent some of the persistent 
problems of youth in the field of hetero- 
sexual adjustments. 


Earning a Living 

With the scarcity of jobs for youth and 
the coming belief that the future of man 
will involve fewer hours of work, the 
preschool can make a definite contribution 
toward the cultivation of leisure-time in- 
terests and hobbies. Through the free ex- 
perimentation with such creative materials 
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as clay, finger painting, brush painting, 
drawing, block building, and carpentry, 
interests and abilities in manual skills can 
be noted and encouraged. The same may 
be said for creative rhythms, singing, and 
literature. 

As to the personal qualities necessary to 
hold a job—cleanliness, courtesy, a pleas- 
ing voice, ability to meet people, emo- 
tional stability—all of these are included 
in the goals of preschool education. 

Cleanliness as part of the program of 
habit formation and independence in one’s 
personal needs is fostered by definite pro- 
cedures for bathroom and other routines. 
These techniques involve careful and di- 
rect supervision on the part of adults in 
charge until such routines can be taken 
over as part of the child’s own habit for- 
mation and carried through independently. 

Courtesy is brought about gradually 
through learning to share materials, to 
wait turns, and to respect the rights of 
others. Adult example plays an important 
part here. Courtesy in this sense implies a 
kindly consideration of others rather than 
the more superficial forms of shaking 
hands, saying thank you, and so on. 

A pleasant speaking voice is brought 
about through poise and emotional con- 
trol. The contributing factors to these are 
a daily program that is free from over- 
stimulation, and opportunity to express 
one’s ideas and to relate one’s experiences 
before small groups. 

Here, also, at the preschool ages, are 
the child’s early experiences in the joy and 
satisfaction of having put effort into work, 
the satisfaction of working with few inter- 
ruptions, of working without too much 
adult direction, and of having encourage- 
ment and recognition for his work. 


Religious Adjustments 


The conflicts which grow out of re- 
ligious stories which have wars, death, and 
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destruction as their underlying theme; the 
claim of adults to have found the ultimate 
in religion and youth’s resentment of this; 
religious shocks, and conflicts with parents 
over religious enforcement call for adjust- 
ments of many kinds. 

As we build up an appreciation of all 
cultural groups through the social sciences, 
so may we build appreciation in religious 
ethics through the kindly acceptance of 
information about family religious customs 
volunteered by children of our preschool 
groups. This is especially possible in our 
groups of mixed cultural background. 

As to the preschool child's participation 
in Sunday school, it would depend on the 
school. Some Sunday schools have been 
organized on the idea of kindergartens, 
with trained people in charge. They have 
been a pleasant induction of the child into 
the church of his family and it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that they will contribute 
toward the child’s willingness to attend 
church at adolescence.’ 


Politics 


A knowledge of what democracy really 
means and an understanding of its values 
will do much to make youth realize the 
importance of working to preserve those 
values in our political life. The preschool, 
through its unique set-up, represents the first 
real experience for the child in democratic 
living. Materials and equipment are com- 
munity owned, shared and shared alike. 
Responsibility for one’s person, toward 
other children, and toward the group as a 
whole are among the goals of the pre- 
school. There is freedom to work and free- 
dom to speak. Destruction of goods and 
trampling on the rights of others are not 
tolerated. Through experience, through 
knowledge, through guidance, a peaceful, 
industrious community can be developed. 





2 Editor's Note: See the December, 1939, issue of Child- 
hood Education, “Developing Ethical Values.” 
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.C.E. Convention News 


Here is a photograph of some of the 
people who are busy making preparations 
for the forty-seventh annual convention 
of The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion which is to be held at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, April 29-May 3, 1940. 


Front Row: Esther Czerwonky, secretary; 
Anita Pfleger, vice chairman; Avis Smith, super- 
visor of kindergartens in Milwaukee and hon- 
orary chairman; Dora von Briesen, general chair- 
man; Florence Kelly, supervisor of primary 
projects in Milwaukee and honorary chairman, 
and Marcella Schneider, vice chairman. 

Middle Row: Ernst Olfe, chairman of radio 
publicity; Hildegarde Lillie, chairman of head- 
quarters committee; Anita Knoll, chairman of 
attendance; Irene Born, chairman of the com- 
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mittee on arrangements for annual dinner; 
Grace Gaffney, chairman of arrangements for 
study classes; Arthur H. Moeck, co-chairman of 
the committee on school visiting; and E. F. 
Faith, chairman of committee on exhibits. 


Back Row: Mrs. Florence Bowman, chair- 
man of housing and information; Edna Ruff, 
chairman of the committee on music; Grace O. 
Nelson, chairman of special luncheons; Lois 
Icke, chairman of convention registration; Ethel 
Dix, chairman of committee on ushers; Chloes 
Bardeen, chairman of committee on arrange- 
ments for A.C.E. publications luncheon; Clara 
Bues, chairman of the committee on hospitality, 
and Clara L. Johnson, chairman of publicity. Six 
chairmen were unable to be present at the time 
the picture was taken. 
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Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 








PARENTS AND CHILDREN GO TO 
SCHOOL. By Dorothy Walter Baruch. Chi- 
cago: Scott Foresman and Company, 1939. Pp. 
504. $3.00. 

It is no slight task to review in less than five 
hundred words the five hundred packed pages 
of Dorothy W. Baruch’s book, Parents and Chil- 
dren Go to School. The book is devoted to pre- 
school education, deriving its material from the 
nursery school and kindergarten on the campus 
of the Broadoaks School of Education at Whit- 
tier College, California, and from three other 
preschool units supervised by the college staff. 
Convincing and delightful firsthand accounts of 
the activities of children, parents, and teachers 
are presented in varied form—anecdotes, diaries, 
case studies, tabular records and photographs— 
achieving in marked degree a comprehensive 
picture of interrelationships in the educational 
process. A remarkable thing about the process 
as described by Mrs. Baruch is that children are 
not assumed to be the only learners as is so 
often the case in educational literature. Parents, 
teachers, and children are learners together. 

Although this is an account of work in one 
center the book avoids the vice of the particular 
by drawing upon many well-established sources 
tor support of the practices of the Broadoaks 
schools and in turn enunciates principles emerg- 
ing from experiences in them which are ap- 
plicable elsewhere. Emphasis is placed on the 
consideration of the whole child, the place of a 
stable philosophy of the mental hygiene, the im- 
portance of the early years of childhood, and the 
necessity for home-school cooperation. Certainly 
any nursery school or kindergarten teacher, and 
I would also venture, any teacher or parent of 
children of any age level will obtain inspiration 
and practical benefit from this book. 

The author's style and organization are clear 
and engaging. The format adds no little to the 
pleasure of reading the book. A wealth of an- 
notations, bibliographies at chapter endings, and 
lists of materials in the appendix challenge 
those studious ones who pursue further sug- 
gested lines of study —W inifred E. Bain, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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A CHARTER FOR PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TION. By Lester Dix, Principal of Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
Pp. 107. $1.60. 

The title of the volume may well have been, 
“Lincoln School Charts Its Future Course.” It 
assumes a continuation of the gains that have 
been made for education in that school, and then 
from the vantage-point of the advanced position 
that it has already achieved, it looks ahead to 
what appears to be the logical continuation of 
that progress. 

The volume is written with a sober realiza- 
tion that the modern world is only in the begin- 
nings of its planning of an effective system of 
education, and that neither the traditionalists 
nor the progressives have yet the basic design 
of the kind of system that our modern society 
needs. After mentioning the contribution that 
the progressives have made, there occurs the 
statement that “progressive education has not 
yet succeeded in forging its own positive con- 
ception of what it is seeking.” 

The book attempts to formulate, in very 
general outline only, the design of that kind of 
education and of school that the author believes 
to be the one toward which the innumerable 
items of progress nowadays all seem to point. 
He holds his recommendations to those phases 
of advance of which he can be, on the basis of 
actual trial somewhere, reasonably certain. 

Planks in his platform are: Education should 
begin with needs. Only intelligence can dis- 
cover needs. Needs are those of individuals. Ex- 
perience educates, and its amount and quality 
determine the results. The curriculum should 
be functional, flexible, individual, integrated, 
and currently planned by those who best know 
the daily needs. The intellectual life of both 
teacher and pupil should be exploratory con- 
tinuously. It is firsthand experience with real- 
ities that is of primary importance for persons 
of every age level. Education must get outside 
the schoolroom and become naturalized in 
actuality. To make the learner dependent on 
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secondhand sources is a crime against childhood. 
Every effective means of access to reality is to 
be used. Give children opportunity, and they 
can do more for themselves than is usually 
thought. Regimentation carries an infantile 
status into adult life. Individual needs demand a 
vastly increased flexibility in school programs. 

These and other similar principles are 
sketched in brief terms. The administrative as- 
pects are sketched even more briefly. It is an 
outline rather than a treatise. It is a significant 
publication, however, since it shows the kind of 
thought about education that has been develop- 
ing, after years of practical experimentation, in 
one of the most favorably situated schools of 
the country.—Franklin Bobbitt, University of 
Chicago. 


PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCA- 
TION: A FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF TEACH- 
ING. By William Bruce. New Y ork: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. 382. $2.50. 


The central aim in education, we are told in 
this volume, is democracy; and democracy is 
defined as “a form of social organization that 
continually widens the area of common inter- 
ests shared.” The “Cardinal Principles” of 1918, 
and all other objectives that attempt to be defi- 
nite and specific are vague, erroneous, and mis- 
chievous. This is also true of all general aims, 
except only the author's own. “ “The Good Life’ 
is too vague to serve as a central aim,” he says. 
He is heralding important discoveries when even 
the good life is not good enough for him. In a 
couple of sentences, he sweeps aside the teach- 
ings of Socrates, Jesus, Bacon, Spinoza, Hume, 
Rousseau and Kant as unprofitable for modern 
guidance; and by implication, Plato, Aristotle, 
Locke, Pestalozzi and Herbart. His oracles, he 
says, are Bode and Dewey. As a faithful disciple, 
he expresses the hope that “these chapters might 
well lead the more serious readers into the 
pages of Bode and Dewey.” 

The title of the book might mislead the 
reader into thinking that it is a treatise on 
citizenship education. That is not its nature. 
The term “democratic” is merely ornamental. 
The purpose is indicated by its sub-title: A 
Functional Approach to Fundamental Problems 
of Teaching. It is simply sixteen personal es- 
says on as many phases of curriculum and 
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methods. He uses a small repertory of general 
principles in terms of which to discuss condi- 
tioning, informality, school marks, units, habit 
formation, character education, heredity, intel- 
ligence, the changing self, conflicting methods, 
democracy as a central aim, curriculum revision, 
experimentation, coercion and certain miscel- 
laneous problems. The chief difficulty is that the 
principles with which he sets out constitute an 
incomplete series, and are uncritically assumed. 
—Franklin Bobbitt, University of Chicago. 


NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION AND 
THE REORGANIZATION OF THE IN- 
FANT SCHOOL. By Olive A. Wheeler and 
Irene G. Earl. London: University of London 
Press, 1939. Pp. 172. 5 shillings. 


The material of this book was embodied 
originally in a series of lectures given by the 
authors to teachers of English infant schools. 
The attendance at these lectures was so large 
and the interest in them so great, together with 
certain other considerations, that the time 
seemed ripe “for a reorganization or a re-shaping 
of the Infant School in the light of nursery 
school principles.” The lectures were published, 
therefore, with the hope that they would help 
to further this highly desirable end. 

Part I, “The Principles Underlying the 
Nursery School,” contributed by Professor 
Wheeler, is a plea for nursery school education 
for all children instead of the relatively few ac- 
commodated in some one hundred thirty 
schools in Great Britain. Throughout the discus- 
sion there is comparison between the nursery 
school with its ideal of living and growth and 
the infant school with its emphasis on instruc- 
tion and learning, accompanied by practical 
suggestions concerning changes which should 
be made in the latter. 

Part II, by Miss Earl, gives detailed descrip- 
tions of nursery school procedures which illus- 
trate the principles in Part I. Here the reader 
should keep in mind that some of the schools 
described provide for children three to seven 
years of age. 

This book will be of interest to American 
teachers largely because of the vivid and attrac- 
tive picture which it presents of the modern 
English nursery school in contrast to the Eng- 
lish infant school as it exists even today.—A. T. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, 1939. Unpaged. $2.00. 


With Miss Wheeler and Miss Deucher pro- 
viding young children with distinguished and 
well loved biographies of European musicians 
and artists, it is pleasant to have the d’Aulaires 
follow their George Washington with Abraham 
Lincoln. Children under ten will prize this book. 
They will first be attracted by the vigorous 
lithographs that show us Lincoln his times, his 
companions, his way of living. These illustra- 
tions are alive with color and with keen char- 
acterization. They suggest the temper of the 
man, sometimes droll, sometimes grave, always 
with a strange inner dignity. 

Abraham Lincoln is more than a picture 
book; it is a brief but stirring tale of the child- 
hood, youth, and manhood of Lincoln up to the 
conclusion of the Civil War. The favorite 
stories are there, not merely as episodes but as 
an integral part of the developing character of 
Lincoln. A fine introduction to Abraham Lin- 
coln and to biography. 


SKIPPACK SCHOOL. By Marguerite de Angeli. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1939. Pp. 88. $1.00. 


Mrs. de Angeli is at her best with the quaint 
speech and customs of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
of early days. The Skippack School is quite the 
loveliest book she has done, both in illustra- 
tions and story. Eli is a little Mennonite boy who 
likes to use his hands better than he likes learn- 
ing lessons in school. Master Christopher Dock, 
the school master and a real historical figure, 
wins Eli with kindness and love. This is a 
charming picture of school days long ago, for 
children seven to ten. 


MACARONI. By Myna Lockwood. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 46. $1.00. 


A little Italian boy loves his adopted coun- 
try and longs to be an American but is rejected 
by the neighborhood boys and labelled “Wop.” 
An exciting thief-catching incident gives him 
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sudden prestige that is heightened by a new 
appreciation of the Italian father's skill as a 
mender of fine violins. “Wop” becomes “Maca- 
roni,” a respected member of the gang and a 
thoroughly happy boy. A lively “good neighbor” 
story for children six to ten. 


THE SINGING TREE. By Kate Seredy. New 
York: Viking Press, 1939. Pp. 247. $2.00. 


A sequel to The Good Master. But Kate and 
Jansci are older now and the tone of the book 
is older, too. 1914 forces these lively cousins 
to grow up suddenly at thirteen and fifteen. 
Father goes to war. Jansci is “the young master.” 
Kate is sobered to a deeper sense of responsi- 
bility. Mother is “the singing tree” that sup- 
ports them all. 

This is a great book; as lively and amusing 
as The Good Master but with a deeper theme: 
peace through a sense of the brotherhood of 
all men. A splendid story for children ten to 
twelve. 


CIRCUS SHOES. By Noel Streatfield. Illustrated 
by Richard Floethe. New York: Random 
House, 1939. Pp. 401. $2.00. 


Ballet Shoes attained instantaneous popu- 
larity; Tennis Shoes was good, but “the last’s the 
best of all the game” and that is Circus Shoes. 

Poor Peter and Santa raised to be genteel in- 
doors and wear gloves outdoors, suddenly find 
themselves running away to their only relative 
in the world, an unknown uncle, Gus of Cobb's 
Circus. Uncle Gus is as horrified at his genteel 
relatives as they are with Cobb’s Circus, but 
Peter and Santa have the worst of it. They are 
helpless creatures; they can do nothing well and 
they find themselves surrounded with competent 
people who are experts and artists, even to the 
seals and the poodles. 

Their summer of tenting, their circus friends, 
their own struggles and meager successes make 
glorious reading for any child nine to twelve. 
This is circus life from the inside and should 
start much private practice on back yard ap- 
paratus. 
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TEACHING SOME PRINCIPLES OF DE- 
MOCRACY. By Frederick Pistor. Curricu- 
lum Journal, January 1940, 11:7-10. 


Dr. Pistor draws a sharp distinction between 
those schools that have a pseudo-experience cur- 
riculum and those that truly offer opportunities 
for pupil participation in establishing and de- 
veloping aims, activities, standards, schedules, 
and the like. The responsibility of living with 
their choices is a valuable part of democratic 
living which results from such pupil participa- 
tion. 

Dr. Pistor sums up his plea for preparing 
children for democratic living by saying, “Demo- 
cratic methods must be more than mere lip 
service to a number of fine sounding general- 
izations about democracy. They must themselves 
be democratically conceived, approved, planned, 
changed, carried out, and evaluated by the group 
which uses them. In this way democratic living 
may improve itself.” 


“READIN’—ALWAYS READIN’” By Louise 
M. Rosenblatt. Educational Method, Decem- 
ber 1939, 19:134-141. 


Investigations show that the reading of books 
is a rare activity among Americans. Disturbed 
by this and by studies which reveal that many 
students in high school and college do not pos- 
sess skills that enable them to understand, let 
alone enjoy and profit by the books assigned to 
them, administrators and teachers have blamed 
methods of instruction. Consequently, a great 
deal of emphasis has been put upon devices for 
improving technique, thereby causing teachers 
to lose sight of the fact that reading skills are 
not an end in themselves and that their pur- 
pose is defeated if they are not developed in 
relation to human living. 

Skillfully Miss Rosenblatt points out that the 
desire to read arises from everyday experiences 
and that only as the need for information is 
felt will the reading be important and mean- 
ingful to the youngster. The teacher's task is to 
help him discover his own desire for informa- 
tion by making possible the experiences out of 
which that desire for knowledge may grow. 
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SOCIAL LIFE BEGINS AT TWO. By Ruth 
Ringle Haddock. School and Society, Decem- 
ber 16, 1939, 50:801-803. 

Perhaps teachers of young children may find 
encouragement to help parents establish cooper- 
ative nursery schools after they read of the 
splendid results Miss Haddock reports in this 
field. The ten years of successful operation on 
a cooperative basis in Berkeley, California, help 
demonstrate the soundness of the underlying 
psychological principles of nursery school edu- 
cation. 


CHORAL READING IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. By Fannie B. Johnston. 
The Elementary English Review, December 
1939, 16:297-302. 

Choral reading is considered in terms of 
values—appreciative, social, and as _ speech 
training. Miss Johnston explains the transition 
from oral to choral reading and offers definite 
suggestions for standards of evaluating and 
analyzing performance. In the section devoted 
to procedures the reader will find suggestions 
of method, references for further reading, con- 
siderations of the importance of posture, voice, 
and most important of all—the enjoyment of 
reading poetry. 


INTERPRETING THE ENRICHMENT PRO- 
GRAM TO PARENTS. By Sara E. Chase. 
The National Elementary Principal, Decem- 
ber 1939, 19:84-86. 

Ways of sharing the school activities with 
parents as described by Miss Chase at the 
Washington School, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
may be suggestive to others interested in pro- 
moting a similar program. 


THE CHANGING TASK OF THE SCHOOL 
PHYSICIAN. By Benjamin Spock. Progres- 
stve Education, December 1939, 16:576-581. 
The change from centering attention on sub- 

ject matter to the whole child has necessitated 

a change in the status of the school physician. 

Dr. Spock discusses the function of the school 

physician and the possibilities and limitations 

that he faces. 
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Research... 


Editor, JOHN A. HOCKETT 


ABSTRACTS 








VERBAL INFLUENCES ON CHILDREN’S 
BEHAVIOR. By Marguerite Wilker Johnson. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michi- 
gan Press, University of Michigan Mono- 
graphs in Education No. 1, January 1939. 
Pp. v + 191. 


This investigator sought to discover the ef- 
fects on children’s behavior of various types of 
verbal commands, requests, prohibitions, and 
suggestions. Eighty-four children ranging in 
age from two and one-half to eight and one- 
half years were placed one at a time in a pleas- 
ant environment with an adult who requested 
the performance of a series of natural and 
interesting tasks. Four different adults took 
part in the experiment, which involved 75 dif- 
ferent situations or episodes. To the child, the 
program consisted of a series of games. The 
adult recorded whether the child responded or 
did not respond as requested. 

Analyses of the results yield interesting in- 
sight into the types of requests which are most 
effective in influencing children’s behavior. 
When compared with no suggestions at all, 
verbal influences were found to be more effec- 
tive either as requests or in giving approval. 
No relationship was found between intelligence 
and response to the verbal directions employed 
in the experiment. Children with greater be- 
havior problems had a tendency to respond 
less frequently to verbal directions than others. 
No age differences were noted between the 
three- and four-year-old groups, nor between 
the five-, six-, and seven-year-olds. The three 
latter age groups, however, were more respon- 
sive to verbal directions than the younger ones. 
Girls tended to exceed boys in their responses 
to negative, general, verbose, depriving, un- 
pleasant, scolding, and threatening requests and 
prohibitions. 

For the children generally, pleasant requests 
were more advantageous than scolding. Hopeful 
encouragement was more effective than dis- 
couraging remarks in stimulating children to 
persist in difficult tasks. Approval was more 
effective than disapproval. Unhurried directions 
led to more effective accomplishment than hur- 
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ried ones. Positive requests indicating what to 
do were superior to negative requests pointing 
out what not to do. Positive prohibitions sug- 
gesting substitute activities with any given 
material were superior to negative prohibi- 
tions in leading children to refrain from a par- 
ticular activity. Positive prohibitions were also 
more effective than threats or scolding. Specific 
directions exceeded general ones in their effects 
on children’s activities. Definite command led to 
various performances more frequently than 
when the child was given a choice. Simple di- 
rections were superior to verbose instructions. 
Throughout the study, there was abundant evi- 
dence that the children’s behavior responses 
varied significantly with the kind of verbal di- 
rections given by the adults. 


PARENT EDUCATION: A SURVEY OF 
THE MINNESOTA PROGRAM. By Edith 
A. Davis and Esther McGinnis. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, Institute 
of Child Welfare Monograph No. 17, 1939. 
Pp. v + 153. 


This survey is divided into two parts. In the 
first part, an attempt is made to determine the 
attitudes of mothers attending study groups 
toward the fifty types of behavior problems 
listed by Wickman! in his investigation of the 
attitudes of teachers and mental hygienists. In 
order to make the problem more specific and 
avoid technical terms, fifty common behavior 
situations were described in place of the single- 
word designations employed by Wickman. 
For example, Wickman’s term, “whispering,” 
was phrased to read, “If a girl of 5 whispers or 
talks frequently in places requiring silence, it 
aE ” The parent was asked to use one 
of four phrases to indicate the degree of im- 
portance or seriousness with regard to its effect 
on the future adjustment and welfare of the 
individual. Six forms of the test were prepared, 
involving exactly the same situations but with 
the age and sex of the child changed, the ages 
indicated being 5, 9, and 15 years. Each parent 





1 Wickman, E. K. Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ 
Attitudes. New York: The Commonwealth Fund Divisio: 
of Publications, 1928. 247 pp. 
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was asked to give ratings relating to boys for 
twenty-five situations and to girls for the other 
twenty-five. The age group being studied by a 
particular class was indicated in the blanks pre- 
sented to that class. 

Almost five thousand blanks were secured 
from a fairly representative sampling of rural 
and urban mothers attending free study groups, 
some of which were taught by specialists in 
child development and others by local leaders. 
The group of women was considered somewhat 
superior in background to the general popula- 
tion but quite typical of study group members. 
The test was given at the first meeting and at 
the last meeting of each group. The author 
says, “There is unmistakable evidence that 
trained leaders succeeded in imparting to even 
the less privileged mothers many established 
principles of training, development, and mental 
hygiene.” 

Among the conclusions reached by the au- 
thor are the following: Problems were con- 
sidered more serious in children 9 and 15 years 
old than in children of 5. The mothers con- 
sidered most problems somewhat more serious 
in girls than in boys. After mothers had received 
instruction, they tended to consider problems 
as less serious. Attitudes toward problems in 
the older children were more fixed than toward 
similar problems in younger children, but there 
was greater agreement among the various 
groups with regard to problems occurring in 
young children. There was close agreement 
among the mothers concerning the most and 
the least serious traits, irrespective of the age 
and sex of the child being considered. The 
mothers with little education tended to consider 
many problems as very serious before instruc- 
tion but their opinions underwent greater 
change with instruction than did those of better 
educated parents. 


The parents tended to consider traits that 
accompany delinquency more serious than those 
related to neuroticism. Those problems which 
were rated as serious after instruction were gen- 
erally those that psychologists also regard as 
serious. Behavior problems involving social re- 
lationships and delinquency were considered 
increasingly serious with advancing age. The 
agreement between the opinions of the mothers 
and those of experts increased after instruction. 
It was higher when younger children were con- 
sidered than older ones and also higher with 
parents of superior cultural background. In 
classes led by specialists, changes of attitude 
were in the direction of expert opinion but 
this tendency did not hold for classes taught 
by local leaders. 

The author holds that in all investigations of 
attitudes towards children’s behavior, the age 
of the child should be specified. The sex factor 
is less important than age, although sufficiently 
important to receive consideration. 

The second half of the study yields certain 
general conclusions regarding the conduct of 
parent-education classes. If twenty-five persons 
enroll in a group, fifteen will be present at each 
meeting. One parent in five will attend only 
one meeting but an equal number will enroll in 
a second group. If the leader knows the type 
of organization sponsoring the group or the 
neighborhood in which it meets, he can adapt 
the material studied to the cultural level of the 
group. The time of meeting and interval be- 
tween meetings are of small importance, al- 
though morning seems somewhat preferable. 
A local organization interested in parent edu- 
cation can do much to promote the develop- 
ment of a program. Reading courses and radio 
talks reach approximately the same type of per- 
son as is found in study groups. 


Who Wants to Play a Hara? 


(Continued from page 254) 


situations not by talking “around and about” 
problems. They are interested in experiences 
which concern them in their everyday lives and 
at the child level. Learning is more permanent 
when associated with satisfying activities than 
when based on fear. In brief, the effective 
methods of “good” teaching today will be found 
to be the better methods in safety instruction. 
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Whether we like it or not modern life re- 
quires that systematic attention be given to 
safety instruction. Where any social agency fails 
to meet the demands made upon it, society has 
a way of getting what it wants through other 
means. To date much of the leadership has been 
provided by laymen. Let educators heed the 
handwriting on the wall. 
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By MARY E. LEEPER 
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New A.C.E. Branches 


Little Rock Association for Childhood Education, 
Arkansas 

Cedar Rapids Association for Childhood Education, 
lowa 

Simpson College Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Indianola, Iowa 

Sunflower County Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Mississippi 

Meridian Association for 
Mississippi 

Pemiscott County Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Missouri 

Ohio Association for Childhood Education 

Lane County Association for Childhood Education, 
Oregon 

Jackson County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Tennessee 

Cook County Association for Childhood Educa- 


Childhood Education, 


tion, Texas 
Lubbock Association for Childhood Education, 
Texas 


Reinstated: New Rochelle Association for Child- 
hood Education, New York 
Puerto Rico Association for Childhood Education 


Educational Toy Exhibit 


During December educational toy exhibits 
flourished in many places. The Asheville (North 
Carolina) A.C.E., assisted by the Council of the 
Parent-Teachers Association, the Junior League, 
and the Child Study Group of the American 
Association of University Women, held such an 
exhibit December 2-9 at a leading department 
store. Talks on children and toys were broadcast 
each day and in the program given to visitors we 
find these pertinent questions for parents: 


Will this toy I am about to buy meet my child's 
needs or am I buying it because it is cute and I like it? 

Is it a toy he can do something with, or do its uses 
end with itself? 

Have my children toys that will develop their 
muscles, or are they too small? 

Have my children toys that will help them play 
house—play store—in other words, play themselves 
into the life they see about them? 

Have they materials such as paper, scissors, crayons, 
games and puzzles for use on rainy days? 

Have they some toys they will never outgrow, such 
as blocks, crayons, paints? 

Are my children’s toys sturdily made? 

Are my children’s toys safe, with no splinters, cut- 
ting edges, or lead paint? 
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Are my children learning to put their toys away 
after playing with them? 


Have I provided a suitable place for their toys? 


Texas A.C.E. Works and Plays 


Hope Wilder of San Marcos State Teachers 
College sends this account of the state meeting: 


The Texas Association for Childhood Education 
met December 1 in San Antonio. Jennie Wahlert’s 
message had peculiar convincing power because of 
the sincerity and enthusiasm of the speaker. When 
such a busy person as Miss Wahlert makes the trip 
from St. Louis to San Antonio and gives an entire 
day to the sessions and festivities of a State Branch, 
local workers have genuine proof that national lead- 
ers stand ready to help wherever possible. 

Members of the San Antonio A.C.E. proved that 
they know how to play as well as to work. The work 
day ended with a delightful Frontier Party and Chuck 
Wagon Dinner. Texas weather and San Antonio 
hospitality were ideal. Cowboy entertainers were there; 
old trail drivers danced and told tales; the dancing 
ladies wore lovely evening dresses with hoopskirts. 
Under the clear evening sky with the warmth of 
summer in the atmosphere, everybody experienced 
the kind of frolic only Texans know how to stage. 

“Come up and get your dinner from the chuck 
wagon. Find a place at the tables around the patio. 
Have a good time, for there is room and welcome 
for all.” These salutations bespoke the cordiality of 
regular Frontier Times. The occasion will long live 
in the memory of all those fortunate enough to be 
there. 


Regional Conference 


A regional conference on childhood educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, will be held at 
Wellesley College Campus June 24 through 
June 29, 1940, with headquarters at the Page 
Memorial School for Child Study. General ses- 
sions are being planned, with leaders in educa- 
tion as speakers. Study groups under the direc- 
tion of Laura Hooper, Public Schools, Newton, 
Massachusetts, will offer inspiration and prac- 
tical help in various fields. Frances M. Tredick, 
100 Riverway, Boston, is chairman of the con- 
ference. 

Teachers and parents interested in the educa- 
tion of young children are asked to keep these 
dates in mind and to watch for further an- 
nouncements. 
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Pictures of Children 


1940 Greeting Cards: Many will remember 
sending or receiving the greeting cards sold at 
the 1939 convention in Atlanta, and the many 
lovely pictures that were exhibited there from 
which two were to be chosen for the 1940 
cards. Jean Betzner, chairman of the A.C. 
Committee on Pictures and Materials, sends 
word that from votes received and the judgment 
of members of a special art committee final 
choices have been made. These will be an- 
nounced and the new greeting cards will be 
presented at the first business session of the 
A.C.E. convention in Milwaukee next April. 
The cards will be sold only during the conven- 
tion week. 

Second Annual Exhibit of Pictures of Chil- 
dren at Work and Play: To encourage again 
artistic photography showing young children 
engaged in attractive and wholesome activities 
Branch groups and members of the A.C.E. are 
invited and urged to submit pictures for show- 
ing at the Milwaukee convention. These pic- 
tures will be put on general exhibition with a 
view to selecting two to be reproduced as the 
1941 greeting cards. Negatives of those chosen 
will become the exclusive property of the Asso- 
ciation. Following are the rules for those who 
send entries: 


Number of prints: Each entrant may submit as 
many prints as desired. Color-photography entries 
are welcomed. 

Mounting boards: White or light buff. Size not 
less than 14 x 18 inches nor more than 16 x 20 
inches. 

Identification: Place on back of each mounting 
board the name and mailing address of entrant; if a 
Branch member give name of Branch; camera used; 
film used. 

Precaution against loss: Every reasonable precaution 
will be taken against loss during the exhibit but the 
Association cannot accept responsibility for loss or 
damage to submitted photographs either in trans- 
mittal or while on display. 

Delivery of exhibits: Exhibits must be mailed or 
delivered to arrive between April 22 and April 27. 
Address to Mary E. Leeper, Association for Childhood 
Education Convention, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Return of exhibits: Entrants willing to donate their 
pictures for use by Headquarters office in Washing- 
ton please indicate by placing “For Headquarters 
office” on back of mounting board. Photographs ac- 
companied by addressed and stamped container will 
be returned by mail. Others may be claimed by 
entrants in the exhibit room at Milwaukee on the 
afternoon of May 3. 


Headquarters office of the Association main- 
tains a file of photographs showing the infinite 
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variety and charm of childhood, for use in 
Childhood Education and the A.C.E. bulletins. 
Additions to this file made through the Milwau- 
kee exhibit will be appreciated greatly. 


Child Centre Opens 


In December the Lucy Wheelock Child 
Centre was dedicated at Boston, Massachusetts. 
Payson Smith of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, speaking at the dedication serv- 
ices, said, “This is an epoch-making event in 
education. Here we have the most perfect build- 
ing in the country for children.” 

This Centre in which many of the under- 
privileged children of Boston and their mothers 
will enjoy happy hours has been built by the 
Wheelock Alumnae Association. It is a special 
tribute to the work carried on by Miss Whee- 
lock in the Wheelock School for teachers which 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in January 
1939. 


A.C.E. at National Meetings 


The Association for Childhood Education will 
maintain exhibit booths at annual meetings of 
the Progressive Education Association in Chi- 
cago, February 19-24, and the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators in St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 24-29. Local A.C.E. members in charge of 
these booths will be glad to make appointments 
for those who wish to talk with members of 
the A.C.E. Executive Board and Headquarters 
staff. 

Olga Adams, national president; Dorothy E. 
Willy, chairman of the Editorial Board, Frances 
Mayfarth, editor, of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 
and Elizabeth Neterer, A.C.E. Fellow for 1939- 
40, will attend the meetings in Chicago and St. 
Louis. Mary E. Leeper, executive secretary, M. 
Elisebeth Brugger, vice-president representing 
nursery schools; Louise M. Alder, vice-president 
representing kindergartens; Beryl Parker, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and a number of committee 
chairmen and members will be present at the 
St. Louis meeting. 


Council on Mothers and Babies 


The National Council for Mothers and Babies, 
of which the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation is a member, held a “no papers or 
speeches” annual meeting in Washington, D. C. 
on November 4, at which it considered the fol- 
lowing questions of importance to the organi- 
zation: 


How can a national organization reach a member 
of a member organization? 
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Teachers are delighted with the effective way in which the 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 


create a pleasurable attitude toward reading 








Returns from Tryouts 


Tryouts in schools in various parts of the country by teachers of high standing showed that 
children in the early grades made steady progress in reading with these books. Teachers 
reported that they not only responded with eager interest but in many cases had an 
appreciation of values underlying the surface of fun. 








WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 


are splendid for classroom, supplementary, or remedial reading at different age 
levels. There seems to be no age limit as far as interest in the content is con- 
cerned. The stories are written by well-known authors of children’s books and 
are edited to meet the highest teaching standards. The charming color illustra- 
tions of the beloved Disney characters are made especially for these books by 
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Four Books Now Ready 


DONALD DUCK AND HIS FRIENDS (Jean Ayer) 
LITTLE PIG’S PICNIC (Margaret Wise Brown) 
MICKEY NEVER FAILS (Robin Palmer) 
SCHOOL DAYS IN DISNEYVILLE (Caroline D. Emerson) 


Four More This Spring, including 


WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO 


A successful retelling of the most Told by 
popular incidents for DOROTHY 
young children BARUCH 





Write for illustrated booklets 


Published by D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 














BASIC STUDIES IN SCIENCE 


Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Directing Editor 


A new nine-year program which pre- 
sents science as 

@ a way of working and thinking 

@ a broad field of investigation 


© an attitude 


SCIENCE STORIES, for primary grades 


Beauchamp-F ogg-Crampton-Gray 


DISCOVERING OUR WORLD, for middle 


grades Beauchamp-Melrose-Blough 


SCIENCE PROBLEMS, for upper grades 
Beauchamp-Mayfield-West 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


TE EEE LON NOE A eT LEED 
New Builder-BLOCKS 


for Nursery School and Kindergarten 


New Builder- BOARDS 
for Primary Grades 
Write today for illustrated folders 
BUILDER-BOARDS 


3416 Edmund Blvd., 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 











BUSHBLOX 


Used in the New York State Nursery Schools for 
which they are purchased by the U. S. Treasury 
Department. Also Bushblox nursery equipment. 
Send for free pamphlet. 


Bush Lumber & Supply Co., Ine. 
480 Hamilton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A.C.E. Official Pin 


Contributing, Life and Branch members are @ 





eligible to wear the Association pin. Letters 

and fluted edge are gold, background blue 

enamel. Rolled gold, $1.00; 10-K_ gold, 

. Actual 
$4.00. Size 


Association for Childhood Education 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D. 
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Should a frontal attack be made on the charity 
concept in maternity and infancy care, or should 
it be considered from the point of view of public 
health? 

Is “a little knowledge a dangerous thing” in re- 
fresher courses in obstetrics and pediatrics for 
rural practicing physicians? 


Both the organization of the meeting and the 
content of the discussion are the concern of 
people interested in the education and welfare 
of children. It is important for teachers to 
know what other organizations are doing in the 
field of child development and be able to co- 
operate with them as well as call upon them 
for help when needed. 

The organization of the meeting was sig- 
nificant as it called for the participation of each 
one attending. When sending in reservations 
each person designated one of the problems 
and during lunch discussed it with others as- 
signed to the same group. Syllabi had been 
mailed to members before the meeting so each 
one came with ideas somewhat formulated. 
After the discussion-luncheon representatives of 
each group reported on group points of view 
and conclusions, after which the meeting was 
thrown open to discussion. 

Friends of the Council will be pleased to 
know that an anonymous gift of $30,000 has 
been pledged by an individual for the work of 
the Council. This has enabled the Executive 
Committee to make careful plans for a program 
of work that will cover a maximum scope of 
three years. It is hoped that as other resources 
are obtained additional plans can be made to 
further the work of the organization. 


Inter-American Conference 

The International Labor Organization, whose 
membership includes delegates from twenty 
American countries, held an inter-American 
conference at Havana, November 21 to Decem- 
ber 2, to discuss labor problems common to 
American countries and to adopt international 
standards. 

Social insurance legislation and industrial 
conditions for women and children were two of 
the problems upon which committees worked. 
Recommendations were made on the need for 
economic help for families, involving the pro- 
tection of pregnant women; the dismissal of 
women because of marriage; equal pay for 
equal work; making the minimum a living 
wage; the abolition of industrial homework for 
an outside employer; and the inclusion of do- 
mestic service and agricultural labor in the labor 
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resolutions. In regard to child labor the confer- 
ence recommended that no child under fifteen 
years of age be gainfully employed, older if in 
a dangerous position; that night work for chil- 
dren under eighteen be prohibited; and that 
street trade for children be regulated. 

Outstanding characteristics of the conference 
were the subordination of nationalism to the 
purpose of the conference; the working to- 
gether of governments, the workers, and em- 
ployers for common improvement; and an 
agreement of all groups in regard to interna- 
tional standards for working conditions. 


Radio Programs for Children 


In the report submitted by the Code Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Broad- 
casters we find the following statement on 
children’s programs: 


Programs designed specifically for children reach 
impressionable minds and influence social attitudes, 
iptitudes and approaches and, therefore, they require 
the closest supervision of broadcasters in the selection 
and control of material, characterization, and plot. 

This does not mean that the vigor and vitality 
ommon to a child’s imagination and love of adven- 
ture should be removed. It does mean that programs 
should be based upon sound social concepts and pre- 
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sented with a superior degree of craftmanship; that 
these programs should reflect respect for parents, 
adult authority, law and order, clean living, high 
morals, fair play and honorable behavior. Such pro- 
grams must not contain sequences involving horror 
or torture or use of the supernatural or superstitious 
or any other material which might reasonably be re- 
garded as likely to over-stimulate the child listener, 
or be prejudicial to sound character development. No 
advertising appeal which would encourage activities 
of a dangerous social nature will be permitted. 

To establish acceptable and improving standards 
for children’s programs, the National Association of 
Broadcasters will continuously engage in studies and 
consultations with parent and child study groups. 
The results of these studies will be made available 
for application to all children’s programs. 


Too often the need for praising the good pro- 
gram as well as condemning the poor or harm- 
ful is overlooked. Why not make it your respon- 
sibility to listen to programs for children and 
express your opinion to local broadcasting sta- 
tions? Ask parents in your community to do 
this also. Ask child study groups and other 
organizations to appoint committees that will 
listen, discuss, and record their approval or dis- 
approval. Follow this action with some really 
constructive suggestions to the managers of 
radio stations. Only with such cooperation from 
vou can the NAB Code be made truly effective. 
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Information about the other provisions of 
the code may be secured from Neville Miller, 
president of the organization, at 1626 K Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Help the Census Taker 
Beginning April 1, 1940, one hundred fifty 


thousand census takers, men and women, sched- 
ules in hand, will swarm forth and within a 
month will have visited each of the thirty-three 
million dwellings of the nation and at each will 
have asked some two hundred questions. The 
returns will go to Washington and the fact- 
gathering army will disappear. The infinite task 
of tabulation and publication will then begin. 
It is important that everyone help toward 
making the census complete and accurate. All 
questions should be answered freely and care- 
fully. The questions may seem personal but the 
answers will never be used for any other pur- 
pose than in census tables. The census taker is 
sworn to secrecy. The census belongs to the 
people. It is being taken in order that we may 
better govern ourselves. All who understand 
will want to help. They can do so by cooperating 
with the census taker and by helping friends 
and neighbors to understand the aims and pur- 
poses of this most important civic enterprise. 
Teachers might well explain the census to 
their classes—its purposes, its advantages, the 
need of citizen cooperation—and urge pupils to 
take the message home to their parents. Many 
a pupil may in this way experience the per- 
formance of a primary duty of citizenship. 


White House Conference 


That the schools must educate for democracy 
and that democracy must come to the aid of the 
schools were two of the major tenets presented 
to the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy which met in Washington 
January 18 to 20. Work of this fourth confer- 
ence on children held under the sponsorship of 
a President of the United States has been in 
progress since April, 1939. Other presidents 
under whose auspices child conferences have 
been held were Theodore Roosevelt, 1909, 
Woodrow Wilson, 1919, and Herbert Hoover, 
1930. 

An organizing session was held last spring, 
setting in motion machinery for correlation of 
studies important to children in the last dec- 
ade. A program of action was drafted to the end 
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that the best of modern thought might be put 
into practical use for the children of the coun- 
try. “Education Through the School” was one of 
eleven subjects on which group discussions were 
held; the other ten were on democracy as it 
concerns the family, economic resources of 
families and communities, housing, economic 
aid, social services, children in minority groups, 
religion, health and medical care, child labor 
and youth employment, and play and recrea- 
tion. The reports considered at these group 
meetings were referred to the Report Commit- 
tee of the conference for incorporation in an 
extended final report to be published soon. 

The report on education sets forth the propo- 
sition that the public school must acquaint the 
child with the responsibilities and privileges of 
living in a democracy. This means that there 
must be education for citizenship, for family 
life, for health, for leisure, for a vocation, and 
for responsible living. Such education is pos- 
sible, the report contends, since good teaching 
and good school administration are “purchas- 
able commodities” as are adequate school facili- 
ties. Communities must plan for sound educa- 
tional progress—safeguarding teacher tenure 
and salaries, determining need for land, build- 
ing, and capital equipment in terms of popula- 
tion trends, and securing Federal and state 
financial assistance. Such planning should con- 
sider special needs—to extend the school sys- 
tem downward to the kindergarten and pre- 
school child, to extend it upward to include 
boys and girls from 18 to 20 who have not yet 
found a vocational niche, and to enlarge the 
units of local school administration so that op- 
portunity for the farm child no longer will be 
circumscribed by the one-room, one-teacher 
school. 

In education, as in other enterprises, policy 
making involves choices that can be wisely de- 
termined only on the basis of facts. There is 
obvious need for applied research on problems 
of child development, school administration, 
finance, materials, and methods of instruction, 
and preparation of personnel. 

As chairman of the conference, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins presided over all the 
sessions. Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, is executive secretary, Homer 
Folks of the New York State Charities Aid 
Association is chairman of the Committee on 
Report, and Phillip Klein of the New York 
School of Social Work is Director of Research. 
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